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PREFACE. 


Orkney  was  a  peacemaker.  When  disputes  arose  among  the 
boys  at  the  school  where  he  went,  as  related  in  the  Story  Book 
called  "Lapstone,"  to  study  mathematics,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  a  scientific  architect  as  well  as  a  good  practical  carpenter,  he 
always  did  all  that  he  could  to  settle  them  in  an  amicable  manner* 

There  are  many  boys  in  every  school  who  dislike  quarreling, 
and  who  would  be  glad  to  use  their  influence  to  promote  peace  and 
harmony  among  their  playmates,  if  they  knew  how.  This  volume 
is  intended  to  throw  some  light  on  that  subject,  and  I  hope  that 
a  great  many  of  the  readers  of  it  may  feel  inclined  to  follow  the 
example  whicli  Orkney  sets  them  in  the  narratives  contained  in 
its  pages. 
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ORKNEY. 
I. 

THE  LOST  BALL. 

PERSONS. 

Orkney.  I  Edward. 

Top.  I  Aleck. 

Scene  I. 
Orkney  alone.     Afterward  Top  and  Edward. 

A  large  garden  attached  to  a  school  in  the  country.  Orkney  is  seen  walking 
alone  with  a  slate  under  his  arm.  A  large  gray  cat  asleep  on  a  seat  under 
the  trellis. 

Orkney.  I  don't  suppose  that  learning  to  draw  animals,  and 
trees,  and  boys,  and  such  things,  wiU  help  me  very  much  in  being 
an  architect ;  but  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  me.  At  any  rate,  I 
should  like  to  know  how  to  draw  'em.  {He  spies  the  cat  on  the 
seat)  Ah!  here's  Tom  Grey!  I'll  draw  Tom  Grey.  He  is 
asleep  on  the  bench,  so  I  suppose  he  will  keep  still.  If  he  had 
been  awake,  I  should  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have  made 
him  pose  for  me.  That's  what  they  call  it — -posing.  What  a 
word !  {He  laughs.)  I  expect  it  will  pose  me,  prodigiously,  to 
draw  Tom  Grey.  Then  we  shall  both  be  in  a  pose.  Let  me  see. 
Where  shall  I  sit  ?     Ah !  here  is  a  good  place ! 

[He  sits  down  upon  another  hench  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  cat. 
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Orkney  drawing  a  picture  of  Toni  Grey  in  the  garden.  Entrance  of  Top  and  Edwt^rd. 

Now,  passj,  lie  still.  Don't  wake  up.  Keep  your  pose  till  I 
have  finished  drawing  you.  SjSe  begins  to  draiv. 

I  am  glad  that  Top  has  come  to  this  school.  What  good  times 
Top  and  I  used  to  have  together  at  home,  playing  about  the  yards  ! 
And  that  little  door  leading  from  his  yard  into  mine !  I  like  to 
draw  upon  paper  with  a  lead  pencil  better  than  upon  a  slate.  But 
it  is  just  as  well  to  learn  upon  a  slate.  That  does  not  cost  any 
thing,  but  good  drawing-paper  costs  a  great  deal.  Besides,  my 
slate  is  easier  to  carry  about  when  I  go  out  into  the  fields  and 
gardens. 

This  is  a  side  view  of  Tom  Grey  that  I  get  here.  After  I  have 
drawn  him  once  or  twice,  I'll  go  round  to  the  apple-tree,  and  there 
I  can  get  a  front  view — provided,  indeed,  that  before  that  time  he 
does  not  wake  up  and  go  away.     Hark !  I  hear  voices ! 

[  Yoices  are  heard  at  a  distance. 

Some  of  the  boys  are  coming.  Top  is  one  of  them.  I  can  hear 
his  voice. 

Enter  Top  and  Edward. 

Tojp.  Halloo,  Orkney  I  Here  you  are  !  We  have  been  looking 
for  you.     We  w^ant  you  to  go  and  play  ball  with  us. 

Orkney.   Speak  low,  boys,  or  you'll  wake  up  Tom  Grey. 

Top.  What  about  Tom  Grey  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Oh  !  there  he 
is,  asleep  on  the  bench. 

Orkney.  Yes  ;  he  is  posing  for  me.     I  am  drawing  him. 

Top.  Posing  !  oh  Orkney !  posing  !  He  is  only  asleep  ;  and 
if  he  knew  that  you  were  drawing  him,  he'd  be  off  in_  a  jiff — as 
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The  bargain  between  the  boy  who  -wanted  to  dravr  and  the  boys  who  Avanted  to  play. 

quick  as  if  he  saw  a  dog  coming  after  him.  Come !  leavfe  him  to 
sleep  in  peace,  and  go  and  play  ball  with  us. 

Edioard.  Yes,  Orkney,  do. 

Orkney .  Where  are  you  going  ? 

Tojp.  Down  in  the  field  beyond  the  garden.  Aleck  Jones  is 
coming  down,  and  you,  with  us  two,  will  just  make  the  set. 

Orhney.  But  I  want  to  draw. 

Edward.  Oh,  let  the  drawing  go.  You  can  draw  enough  rainy 
days.  We  ought  not  to  lose  such  a  fine  day  as  this  for  playing 
baU. 

Orkney.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  make  a  bargain  with 
you.  I'll  go  and  play  ball  with  you-  an  hour,  if  you  will  pose  for 
me  afterward  ten  minutes,  so  that  I  can  draw  you. 

Top  ilaicghing).  Pose !  Oh  Orkney !  pose !  What  a  learned 
artist  you  are !  Well,  we'll ^06'^.  But  how  shall  we  do  it  ?  Shall 
we  lie  down  on  a  bench  and  go  to  sleep  like  the  cat  ? 

Orkney.  No,  I  shall  want  you  to  pose  in  a  different  attitude 
from  that.  I'll  tell  you  how  when  the  time  comes.  How  soon  is 
Aleck  Jones  coming  out  ? 

Edward.  Yery  soon.  He  says  he'll  be  on  the  ground  in  ten 
minutes. 

Orkney.  Well,  I'll  be  there  in  ten  minutes  too.  I'll  stay  and 
finish  Tom  Grey.  In  the  mean  time,  you  and  Top  can  be  play- 
ing drive. 

Edward.  Yes,  Top,  so  we ,  can.  Come  I  we'll  go  and  play 
drive. 
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How  Top  made  his  ball.  Lapstone  covered  it  for  him. 

Scene  IL 
Edward,  Top.     Afterward  Ai.-ecis., 

Afield.     Edward  and  Top  standing  on  the  ground  with  halls  and  bats  in  their 
hands.      Two  or  three  large  trees  near. 

Edward,  This  is  a  nice  ball  of  yours,  Top — a  very  nice  ball. 
How  came  you  by  it  ? 

Toj).  Why,  I  made  the  inside  of  it  by  unraveling  an  old  stock- 
ing. 

Edward,   One  old  stocking  ? 

Tojp.  Yes ;  one. 

Edward.  But  one  stocking  is  not  enough  to  make  such  a  large 
ball  as  this. 

Top,  All !  but  I  put  something  in  the  middle  to  wind  upon,  so 
as  to  make  the  ball  elastic.  I  found  an  old  India-rubber  shoe, 
and  I  put  it  away  on  a  shelf  in  the  barn  till  the  time  should  come 
when  I  wanted  to  make  a  ball.  Then  I  cut  it  up,  and  rolled  the 
pieces  together,  and  wound  the  yarn  round  it.  So  that  not  only 
saved  a  great  deal  of  yarn,  but  it  made  my  ball  bound  better. 
See !  [^  hounds  the  hall. 

Edward,  It  bounds  very  well  indeed.  {Edward  takes  the  hall 
and  examines  it.)    Who  covered  it  for  you  ? 

Toj>.  A  man  named  Lapstone. 

Edward.  Is  he  a  saddler? 

Top.  No,  he  is  a  kind  of  a  shoemaker.  He  used  to  be  a  sailor, 
but  now  he  is  a  shoemaker. 


f 
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Edward  and  Top  trying  their  balls.  Generous  rivalry. 

Edward,  How  much  did  lie  charge  you  for  covering  that  ball  ? 

Top,  Oh,  I  paid  him  in  work.  You  see,  we  boys  used  to  work 
in  his  garden,  and  then  he  would  pay  us  by  covering  our  balls 
and  telling  us  stories. 

Edward,  My!  I  wish  there  was  a  shoemaker  like  that  in 
these  parts.  I  had  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  to  have  that  ball  of 
mine  covered — right  out  of  my  pocket-money.      See ! 

Top  ((taking  Edward's  hall).  Yours  is  an  excellent  ball  too. 
Let  me  knock  it  and  see  how  it  goes. 

Edioard,  Well,^  and  I'll  knock  yours. 

Top,  Good !  You  begin.  We'll  see  who  will  knock  the  high- 
est. If  you  knock  the  highest,  I  can  pretend  that  it  is  because 
mine  is  the  best  baU,  and  you  can  pretend  it  is  because  you  are 
the  best  knocker  ;  but  if  I  knock  the  highest,  I  can  say  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  the  best  knocker,  and  you  can  say  it  is  because  yours 
is  the  best  ball,  so  that  either  way  we  can  both  have  a  triumph. 

Edward,  So  we  can.  But  then  there's  a  better  way.  If  the 
ball  that  I  knock  goes  the  highest,  you  can  say  it  is  because  I 
knocked  so  well,  and  I  can  say  No,  you  knocked  as  weU  as  I,  but 
I  had  such  an  excellent  ball ;  and  if  yours  goes  the  highest,  you 
can  say  the  same ;  so,  instead  of  both  claiming  the  triumph,  we 
can  each  give  it  to  the  other.     That  will  be  more  generous. 

Top.  Yes,  that  will  be  much  the  best  way. 

Edward.  Now  I'll  knock. 

[lie  knocks  the  hall.  It  goes  iqj  very  high,  and  then  falls 
down  again  upon  the  ground  near  a  large  tree,  not  far  from 
where  the  hoys  are  standing.  ^ 

80  B 
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Kiiocking  the  balls.  The  ball  lost.  Searching. 

Tojp,  Good  I  Tliat  went  up  very  high.  I  don't  believe  I  can 
beat  that. 

Edward,   Try.    Who  knows  ? 

Top,  Well,  I'll  try. 

\IIe  knocks  Ediuard's  hall.  It  goes  ujp^  like  the  otliei\  to  a 
great  height^  and  in  falling  comes  down  through  one  of  the 
great  trees, 

Edioard,  You  beat,  Top.     Yours  went  the  highest. 

Tojp,  No,  I  don't  believe  it  did.  It  went  just  above  the  top  of 
that  tree,  and  then  came  down  through  it.  I'll  go  and  get  it.  It 
must  be  right  under  the  tree. 

\The  hoys  go  together  to  the  tree,  hut  can  not  find  the  hall, 

Tojp,  Where  can  it  be  ? 

Edward,  It  is  very  strange. 

Tojp.  I  saw  it  come  down  into  the  tree. 

Edward,  Yes  ;  and  I  heard  it  afterward  fall  through  the  tree 
and  branches. 

To]).  We  shall  find  it  here  somewhere,  I  am  sure,  if  we  look 
about  carefully. 

Edward,  If  it  is  lost,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do. 

Tojo.  It  can't  be  lost.  It  can't  possibly  be  lost.  It  must  be 
somewhere  about  here. 

Edward.  Why,  it  may  have  gone  down  into  some  hole  in  the 
ground,  or  else  have  rolled  off  into  the  brook.      See  ! 

\IIe  j)oi7its  to  the  hrook,  the  hanks  of  ichich  are  seen  at  some 
distance  from  the  tree. 

Toj7.  But  I  don't  think  it  could  possibly  go  so  far  as  that. 
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Edward  and  Top  looking  in  the  brook  for  the  lost  balL 


We  will  look   about  here.      We   shall  find  it  veiy  soon,  I  ,am 
sure. 

\They  continue  to  looJc  all  about  the  j)lace,  but  do  not  find  the 
hall. 

Edward.  Let  us  go  and  look  in  the  brook.  Perhaps  it  has 
fallen  in  there,  and  is  sailing  away. 

Top.  Oh  no !  it  could  not  have  gone  so  far  as  to  the  brook ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  will  go  and  see.  We  had  better  go  quick,  so 
as  to  catch  it  before  it  sails  away. 

Edward.  Yes.  You  see,  if  it  had  struck  upon  the  ground 
about  here,  it  would  have  rolled  off  into  the  water. 

\The  boys  go  to  the  brook. 

Top.  I  don't  see  it  any  where ;  but  I  see  some  fishes.  Look  I 
Edward,  look!  what  a  school  of  little  fishes  !  There's  one  that's 
pretty  big. 

Edward.  I  don't  care  any  thing  about  the  little  fishes.  I  want 
to  find  my  ball. 

Top.  Well,  we'll  try  to  find  it.     I  m  looking  all  the  time. 

\_The  boys  walk  back  toward  the  tree^  examiimig  the  ground 
attentively  all  the  way. 

Edward  {looking  up  into  the  tree).  Is  not  it  possible  that  it 
may  have  got  lodged  among  the  branches  ? 

Top.  Oh  no !  that  is  not  possible.  If  it  had  been  a  cap  it 
might  have  got  lodged ;  but  a  ball  could  not  get  lodged  unless 
there  was  some  hollow  place  in  the  tree,  and  there  is  not  any  such 
place  in  this  tree.  You  see  the  branches  are  all  smooth  and  round 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
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The  bird's  nest.  Do  birds  return  to  old  nests  ?  Aleck  enters. 

Edward.  Look  up  into  tlie  tree.  What  is  that  awaj  up  high 
— that  black  thing  ? 

Top.   Oh,  it  is  not  any  thing. 

Edward,  Yes,  I  see  something.  It  is  a  small,  round,  black 
thing.     It  is  a  bird's  nest. 

Tojp.  Ah !  yes,  I  see  it  now.  It  is  a  bird's  nest.  I  wonder 
if  there  are  any  birds  or  eggs  in  it  ? 

Edioard.  No  ;  it  is  an  old  nest.  It  was  there  last  year.  I  re- 
member it.     We  used  to  climb  up  and  see  it. 

Top.  But  it  may  be  a  bird's  nest  this  year  too. 

Edward.  Oh  no.  Bbds  always  build  new  nests.  They  don't 
use  their  old  nests  over  again. 

Top.  I  teU  you  they  do  sometimes. 

Edioard.  I  tell  you  they  don't.  And  this  is  an  old  nest.  Some 
of  the  boys  climbed  up  to  it  last  summer,  and  saw  the  little  birds. 
But  oh  dear  me !  where  is  my  ball  ? 

Enter  Aleck. 

Top.  Ah !  here  comes  Aleck. 

Aleck.  Halloo,  boys  I  Here  I  am !  Now  for  a  good  game  at 
ball. 

Edward.  No,  Aleck,  we  can  not  play  yet.  We  have  lost  my 
ball,  and  we  can't  play  till  we  find  it. 

Aleck.  Why  ?     Have  not  you  got  any  other  ball  ? 

Top.  Yes,  we  have.  AYe  have,  Edward.  We  have  got  ony 
ball ;  and  we  might  play  our  game,  and  find  your  ball  some  other 
time. 
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Conversation  about  the  lost  ball.  Restitution.  The  boys  send  for  Orkney. 

Edioard.  No,  I'd  rather  find  it  now.  I  don't  want  to  plaj  at 
all  till  my  ball  is  found. 

Aleck.  Who  lost  the  ball?     Top,  did  you? 

Tojp,  Why,  you  see,  I  was  knocking  it,  and  it  went  up  over 
tliis  big  tree,  and  then  it  came  down  through  the  branches  of  it, 
and  now  we  can't  find  it  any  where  about.  We  have  looked  ev- 
ery where. 

Aleck.  Well,  if  you  have  looked  every  where,  and  can't  find  it, 
there's  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  give  it  up ;  so  let  us  go  to  play 
with  the  other  ball.  Only  I  think  you  ought  to  give  Ned  your 
ball,  since  you  have  lost  his. 

Top.  Do  you? 

Aleck.  Yes,  certainly.  If  we  lose  other  people's  things,  we 
ought  to  pay  for  them,  or  else  give  them  ours,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing. 

Top.  But  I  believe  that  we  shall  find  it.  I  wish  Orkney  would 
come.  He  can  almost  always  find  any  thing  that  is  lost ;  and  if 
he  can't,  he  can  always  tell  us  w^hat  to  do.  I  mean  to  go  and 
find  him,  and  tell  him  to  come. 

Aleck.   Oh  no ! 

Edward.  Yes,  I  wish  you  would  go,  if  you  think  there  is  any 
chance  that  he  will  find  it. 

Top.  I  will  go. 

Edward.  Come  back  again  as  quick  as  you  can. 

Top.  I  will.  I'll  come  back  directly.  And  you  may  keep  my 
ball  till  I  come  back.     You  can  be  playing,  you  know. 

Edward.  No,  we  will  be  looking  for  the  ball. 
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Top  relating  the  loss  of  the  ball  to  Orkney. 


Scene  III. 
Okkney,  Top. 

A  stile  leading  from  a  garden  to  afield.     Orkney  is  seated  on  the  stile  finish- 
ing a  drawing  on  his  slate.     Top  comes  and  looks  over  him. 

Top.  Come,  Orkney,  have  not  yoa  got  your  drawing  almost 
done  ?  We  are  tired  of  waiting  for  you.  Besides,  we  have  lost 
one  of  our  balls,  and  we  want  you  to  help  us  find  it.  It  is  the 
strangest  thing  in  the  world  what  has  become  of  it. 

Orkney.  I'll  help  you  find  it.  I've  only  got  a  very  little  more 
to  do  to  my  drawing,  and  then  I'll  come. 

Top.  I  don't  believe  we  can  find  the  ball.  In  fact,  we've  look- 
ed every  where  already.  And  Aleck  says  he  thinks  I  ought  to 
give  Edward  my  ball  to  pay  for  losing  his.  Do  you  think  I 
ought  to  ? 

Orkney.  Is  it  his  ball  that  is  lost  ? 

Toj).  Yes. 

Ork7iey.  And  did  you  lose  it  ? 

Top.  Why,  I  knocked  it,  and  now  we  can't  find  it  any  where. 

Orkney.  Were  you  playing  with  it  together,  or  did  you  borrow 
his  ball  of  him  to  play  with  it  yourself  alone  ? 

Top.  Why  ?  would  that  make  any  difference  ? 

Orkney.  Yes,  I  think  it  would.  You  see,  if  you  are  playing 
together  with  a  ball,  and  the  boy  who  owns  it  gets  an  advantage, 
as  well  as  you,  from  using  it,  then  the  ball  is  at  his  risk — ^pro- 
vided you  play  in  the  usual  way  and  at  the  usual  place.     If  the 
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Rules  of  risk.  "When  borrowed  propertj'  is  at  the  borrower's  risk. 

ball  gets  lost  in  the  ordinary  course  of  play,  and  the  boy  that  owns 
it  is  playing  too,  I  should  think — though  I  don't  know  certainly 
— still  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  at  his  risk. 

Top.  I  should  think  so  too. 

Orkney.  But,  then,  if  you  borrow  a  ball  to  play  with  yourself, 
or  with  some  other  boys,  and  the  owner  is  not  playing  with  you, 
and  you  do  not  give  him  any  thing  for  the  use  of  his  ball,  and  he 
gets  no  benefit  from  it  in  any  way,  then  I  think  it  ought  to  be  at 
your  risk.     Don't  you  ? 

Toj).  Why,  yes,  I  think  it  should. 

Orkney.  If  a  man  should  borrow  his  neighbor's  spade  to  dig  in 
his  garden  with — 

Top.   His  own  garden,  or  his  neighbor's  garden  ? 

Orkney.  His  own  garden — and  should  break  the  spade,  then 
he  ought  to  pay  for  the  mending  of  it. 

Top.  Yes,  I  think  so  too. 

Orkney,  Because  he  was  using  it  for  his  own  benefit  alone. 

Top.  Yes. 

Orkney.  And  so,  if  you  lose  a  ball  that  you  borrowed  to  play 
with  yourself  alone,  in  that  case  you  ought  to  pay  for  it. 

Top.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  fair. 

Orkney.  Well,  how  was  it  ?  Did  Edward  lend  you  his  ball,  or 
were  you  playing  with  it  together  ? 

Top.  I  will  tell  you  just  how  it  was,  and  then  you  shall  say. 
You  see,  we  were  looking  at  our  two  balls  while  we  were  waiting 
for  you  and  Aleck  to  come ;  Edward  took  my  ball  to  look  at  it, 
and  T  took  his.     Then  we  concluded  to  knock  the  balls  up  in  the 
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"What  Orkney  thought  about  the  case.  Top's  opinion. 

air,  to  see  wliich  ball  would  go  highest.  I  was  to  knock  his  ball 
up  and  he  was  to  knock  mine.  So  he  knocked  mine  first,  and, 
when  it  came  down,  he  went  and  got  it  and  brought  it  to  me. 
Then  I  knocked  his,  and  we  watched  it.  We  watched  it  when  it 
went  up,  and  we  watched  it  when  it  came  down.  We  saw  it  come 
down  through  the  tree ;  but  when  we  went  to  look  for  it  under 
the  tree,  it  was  not  there.     What  became  of  it  I  can  not  conceive. 

Orkney,  Probably  it  went  beyond  the  tree. 

To^.  Ah!  but  we  saw  it  come  down  among  the  leaves  and 
branches.     We  heard  it  rustle  the  leaves  and  branches  besides. 

Orkney,  It  might  have  passed  through  among  the  leaves  and 
branches  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  then  have  gone  beyond. 

Tojp,  But  we  looked  beyond.  We  looked  all  about.  We  look- 
ed every  where,  even  in  the  brook.  And  now  do  you  think  I 
ought  to  give  him  my  ball  ? 

Orkney,  It  is  a  very  hard  question.  In  one  view  of  it,  it  must 
be  considered  that  you  borrowed  the  ball  of  him ;  for  you  had  it 
entirely  yourself,  and  you  were  going  to  knock  it  yourself  alone, 
to  see  how  high  you  could  make  it  go,  for  your  own  pleasure,  and 
so  it  was  at  your  risk.  But,  then,  in  another  view  of  it,  you  were 
playing  together ;  for,  at  the  same  time  that  you  had  his  ball,  he 
had  yours,  and  you  were  playing  one  game,  as  it  were,  with  both. 
In  that  view  of  the  case,  both  balls  were  at  the  risk  of  the  owners 
of  them.  I  hardly  know  which  of  these  is  the  right  view  of  the 
case,  the  first  or  the  last. 

Top.  I  think  that  the  last  is  the  right  view  of  it.  We  were 
playing  together.     He  had  my  ball,  and  I  had  his. 
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Diflference  between  the  principle  of  justice  and  the  principle  of  generosity. 

Orkney,  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide.  There  very  often  hap- 
pen such  cases  as  that,  where  a  question  comes  up,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  find  out  what  the  exact  justice  of  it  is.  But  then  I  don't 
know  as  you  wish  to  settle  it  by  justice  exactly. 

Top.  Why,  what  other  way  is  there  of  settling  it  ? 

Orkney,  We  can  settle  our  disputes  on  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice or  on  the  principles  of  generosity. 

To]),  And  which  is  the  best  way  ? 

Orkney.  Why,  that  depends  upon  different  people's  fancy. 
Some  people  are  very  determined  to  settle  all  questions  between 
them  and  their  neighbors  according  to  justice  and  nothing  else. 
Their  motto  is,  that  they  will  never  do  any  thing  but  what  is 
right,  and  never  submit  to  any  thing  that  is  wrong. 

Top,  That  is  a  good  maxim. 

Orkney.  Yes,  it  is  certainly  yqxj  just. 

Top,  And  what  is  the  maxim  of  the  other  kind  of  people  ? 

Orkney,  There  is  another  kind  of  people  in  the  world,  though 
there  are  not  a  great  many  of  them,  whose  maxim  is  to  yield 
something  more  than  is  right,  and  expect  something  less,  in  their 
dealings  with  all  mankind. 

Top,  But  it  seems  to  me,  Orkney,  that  that  is  not  fair. 

Orkney.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  not  just  ? 

Top,  Yes. 

Orkney,  You  are  right  there.  It  is  not  quite  just.  It  is  not 
meant  for  justice.  It  is  meant  for  generosity.  You  may  go 
through  the  world  dealing  justly  with  men,  or  dealing  generously 
with  them,  whichever  you  please. 
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Hovr  would  the  principle  of  generosity  apply  to  Edward's  case  ? 


Top.  And  which  do  you  think  is  the  best  way  ? 

Ork7iey.  Why,  that  depends  upon  the  fancy  of  difierent  people, 
as  I  said  before.  Now  there  are  some  boys  that  would  consider 
themselves  rather  fortunate  in  having  lost  Edward's  ball  as  you 
lost  it.  They  would  say  to  themselves,  Here's  a  chance  for  me 
to  perform  a  generous  action.  It  is  doubtful  whether  I  ought  to 
pay  for  this  ball,  but  I  will  pay  for  it,  and  then  all  the  boys  will 
see  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  them  to  trust  their  things  to  me, 
and  I  shall  get  a  very  good  character. 

Top,  It  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  have  a  good  character. 

Orkney.  Yes,  it  is  a  very  nice  thing  indeed. 

Top.  But,  Orkney,  if  I,  in  order  to  be  generous,  ought  to  be 
willing  to  give  Edward  my  ball,  how  is  it  as  to  him  ? 

Orkney.  Why,  as  to  him,  if  he  meant  to  be  generous  he  would 
not  take  it. 

Top.  Then,  suppose  he  was  here,  and  were  to  ask  your  advice 
as  to  what  he  should  do,  what  should  you  say  to  him  ? 

Orkney.  I  should  say  that  if  he  wished  to  settle  the  question 
strictly  according  to  justice,  he  might  perhaps  be  entitled  to  claim 
that  you  should  give  him  your  ball. 

Top.  And  suppose  he  wished  to  be  generous  ? 

Orkney.   Then  I  should  advise  him  not  to  take  your  ball. 

Top.  Then,  if  we  both  wished  to  be  generous,  I  should  wish  to 
give  him  my  ball,  and  he  would  not  be  willing  to  take  it.  What 
should  we  do  in  that  case  ? 

Orkney.  There  would,  in  that  case,  be  a  question  between  you 
which  should  allow  the  other  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  gener- 
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"WTiy  Orkney  did  not  go  mth  Top.  ^  Top  returns  to  the  boys. 

ous.  Such  questions  often  arise  when  two  generous  people  deal 
with  each  other,  but  they  never  lead  to  an j  serious  disputes  ;  they 
are  very  easily  settled. 

Top  {after  a  short  pause).  Well,  Orkney,  I  think  I  will  give 
him  my  ball.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  best  way.  And  I 
will  go  and  tell  him  now.  Come !  you  and  I  will  go  along  to- 
gether. 

Orkney,  ]N"o,  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  go  alone.  I'll  come 
presently.  If  I  go  with  you,  Edward  and  Aleck  might  think  that 
your  coming  to  offer  him  your  ball  was  my  work.  They  might 
think  that  I  urged  you  to  do  it,  whereas  I  have  not  urged  you  at 
all.  I  have  only  explained  the  case  to  you,  and  left  you  to  decide 
for  yourself. 

Toj).  You'll  come  very  soon,  won't  you  ? 

Orkney.  Yes,  in  five  minutes. 

Toj:).  Because  we  shall  want  to  begin  our  game  of  ball. 

Scene  IV. 
Edwaed,  Aleck.     Afterward  Top  and  Orkney. 

The  field.  On  the  right,  a  lafge  tree.  In  the  middle,  smooth  ground.  A 
large  and  handsome  house  seen  among  the  trees  in  the  distance,  on  the  left, 
with  a  fence  forming  the  border  of  a  garden.  Edward  and  Aleck  standing 
near  the  tree. 

Edward.  Ah!  here  comes  Top.  But  why  does  not  he  bring 
Orkney  with  him  ? 

Aleck  {calling  out).  Top,  where's  Orkney  ? 
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Top's  offer.  Edward's  reply.  Orkney  comes. 

Enter  Top. 

Top.  Orkney  is  coming  pretty  soon.  He  says  lie  will  be  here 
in  five  minutes.  He  is  just  finishing  his  drawing.  He  has  been 
making  a  drawing  of  the  cat  on  his  slate,  and  I  found  him  on  the 
top  of  the  stile,  finishing  it.     But  he  is  coming  pretty  soon. 

Edivard.   Orkney  is  always  drawing. 

Tojp.  You  have  not  found  the  ball  yet  ? 

Edward.  JSTo,  we  can't  find  it  any  where,  and  we  have  given 
it  up. 

Tojp.   I'm  going  to  give  you  mine  instead  of  it. 

Edward.  No. 

Tojp.  Yes,  I  am.  I  lost  your  ball,  and  it  is  no  more  than  fair 
that  I  should  give  you  mine ;  and  it  will  not  make  any  difference 
to  me.     You  will  let  me  play  with  it  just  as  much. 

Edward.  No,  indeed,  Top.  You  were  not  to  blame.  We  were 
playing  together,  and  we  both  agreed  to  knock  the  balls  up  in  the 
air  in  this  place.  You  risked  your  ball,  and  I  risked  mine.  It 
might  just  as  easily  have  happened  that  your  ball  would  have 
been  lost.     Besides,  it  may  be  found  some  time  or  other. 

Top>.  Perhaps  Orkney  will  find  it.  .  He  almost  always  finds 
things  that  are  lost.     And  here  he  comes  now. 

Enter  Oeknet. 

Orkney.  Well,  boys,  have  you  lost  one  of  the  balls  ? 
Top.  Yes,  and  we've  looked  for  it  every  where.     There's  the 
tree.     We  are  sure  we  saw  it  fall  down  through  this  tree. 
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Orkney  suggests  a  curious  plan  for  finding  the  ball. 


Orhney  {looking  up  into  the  tree).  It  is  a  pretty  tall  tree,  but 
the  branches  are  all  smooth  and  clear.  I  don't  see  any  place  in 
the  tree  where  it  could  get  lodged. 

Top,  No,  there  is  not  any  place. 

Orkney.  Then  let  us  look  all  about  on  the  ground.  The  way 
to  find  any  thing  that  is  lost  is  to  proceed  systematically.  We'll 
mark  out  a  piece  of  ground  so  large  that  the  ball  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  gone  outside  of  it,  and  then  we  will  go  back  and  forth 
over  that  regularly.  Each  of  us  will  take  a  strip  three  feet  wide 
— that  will  make  twelve  feet  wide  for  all ;  and  so  we  will  rake 
the  whole  ground,  like  haymakers  making  hay. 

Edward.  Yes,  that  will  be  a  first-rate  plan.  We  shall  be  sure 
to  find  it  in  that  way. 

Orkney.  We  will  begin  here.  Now  form  a  line.  AVe  will 
stand  so  far  apart  that  we  can  just  touch  the  tips  of  our  fingers. 

\They  form  a  line  on  one  side,  of  the  tree^  each  hoy  reaching 
out  his  hands  and  touching  the  tijys  of  the  fingers  of  the 
hoy  on  each  side  of  hhn. 

Edward.  Now  we  will  go  slowly. 

Orkney.  Yes,  we  must  go  very  slowly  indeed,  and  we  must  ex- 
amine every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  look  into  every  tuft  of  grass, 
and  into  every  hole,  little  or  big. 

\The  hoys  advance  in  the  manner  which  Orkney  had  pre- 
scribed till  they  come  to  the  hank  of  the  brook. 

Top.   Here's  the  brook.     What  shall  we  do  now  ? 

Orkney.  Oh,  jump  over  it  and  keep  on. 

Top.  But  it  could  not  possibly  have  gone  beyond  the  brook. 
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The  ball  is  not  on  the  ground.  Orkney  undertakes  to  climb  the  tree. 

Orkney,  It  is  not  probable  that  it  did,  but  it  is  possible  ;  so 
we  had  better  go  over  and  look. 

[The  boys  jiwip  over  the  brooh  and  walk  carefully  on,  scru- 
tinizing the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  as  they  proceed. 
After  going  to  a  certain  distance  they  stop,  and  all  inove  to 
the  left,  so  as  to  take  a  new  breadth  of  land,  and  then  coone 
back,  surveying  the  ground  carefully  as  before. 
Top.  That's  what  I  call  searching  thoroughly. 
Edward.  Yes,  and  systematically. 
Top.  But  still  we  do  not  find  the  ball. 

Orkney.  No,  but  we  have  found  out  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that 
it  is  not  on  the  ground,  under,  or  any  where  near,  this  tree. 

\TIe  stands  under  the  tree  and  looks  up. 
Is  it  possible,  do  you  think,  that  it  could  have  lodged  on  this 
tree  ? 

Top.  No,  there  is  no  place.  You  see,  the  trunk  is  all  whole, 
and  the  branches  are  smooth  every  where  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom. 

Orkney.  We  can't  see  every  where  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
I've  a  great  mind  to  go  up  {looking  up  into  the  tree).  Can  this 
tree  be  climbed  ? 

Edward.  Some  of  the  boys  can  climb  it,  but  it  is  very  hard  to 
climb. 

Orkney.  I'm  going  to  try.  Come  help  me,  Edward,  till  I  get 
up  to  where  I  can  take  hold  of  the  branches. 

\Edioard  takes  a  station  close  to  the  tree,  with  his  back  in  such 
a  position  that  Orkney  can  climb  "tip  upon  it. 
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Orkney  among  the  branches.  The  robin's  nest. 

Orkney,  Now  hold  firm  while  I  get  up. 

Edward.  Never  you  fear,  I'll  hold  firm.  I'm  stiff  enough  in 
the  back  to  hold  up  two  boys  like  you. 

Top  {coming  near),  Eest  your  hand  on  my  shoulder,  Orkney, 
and  that  will  help  you  up. 

Orkney  {after  inountiiig  iipo7i  Edward's  hack).  There  !  now  I 
am  on  your  back.  If  you  could  just  straighten  up  the  least  bit,  I 
could  reach  the  lowest  branch.  There !  I've  got  hold  of  it.  There ! 
Now  you  may  go. 

Top  {looking  up  into  the  tree).  Can  you  climb  it,  Orkney  ? 

Orkney.  Oh  yes,  it  is  very  easy  now  I  have  got  up  among  the 
branches. 

Top),  Do  you  see  any  place  where  the  ball  can  be  lodged  ? 

Orkney  {going  up  higher  and  higher).  No,  not  yet ;  I'm  going 
up  to  the  top. 

Edvjard  {after  a  pause).  Do  you  see  any  thing  yet,  Orkney? 

Orkney  (whose  voice  sounds  more  and  Tuore  remote  am^ong  the 
branches  of  the  tree).  No,  not  yet ;  only  an  old  bird's  nest. 

Edioard.  Yes,  it  is  a  robin's  nest.  There  were  robins  in  it 
last  summer.  Don't  hurt  the  nest,  and  then  perhaps  the  robins 
will  come  and  lay  in  it  next  year. 

Orkney.  No,  I  will  not  hurt  it.  I  am  only  going  to  climb  up 
and  look  into  it. 

Top.  Why,  do  you  think  the  robins  have  left  any  of  their  young- 
ones  there? 

Orkney,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  shall  soon  see,  for  I  am  just 
there. 
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A  discovery.  The  lost  ball  in  the  bird's  nest.  Coming  down. 

\_The  hoys  stand  hack  from  the  foot  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  get  a 
view  of  Orkney  among  the  hranches  near  the^  nest.      They 
see  him  clhnh  ujp  to  the  level  of  the  nest,  and  then  jput  his 
hand  in  and  take  something  out, 
Edioard.  What  is  it  ? 
Orkney,  Look ! 
\IIe  holds  out  what  he  had  taken  from  the  nest,  and  the  hoys 

see  that  it  is  the  hall, 
Edwai'd,  What  is  it  ?     I  can't  see. 
Orkney  {holding  his  hand  out  farther).  Look  sharp! 
Toj[),  Hi !  yo  !   Edward,  if  there  is  not  your  ball ! 
Edward,  It  is !  it  is !  as  sure  as  I  am  alive !     Who  would 
have  imagined  that  it  could  have  lodged  in  that  nest  ? 
Orkney  {from  the  tree).  Look  out,  boys  !     Catch ! 
[_IIe  throws  the  hall  down.     Top,  seeing  it  coming,  stands  hack 
out  of  the  way,  so  as  to  allow  Edward  to  catch  it  on  the  re- 
hound. 
Top,  There  it  is,  and  I  am  right  glad  that  it  is  found. 
Edward,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing,  Aleck,  as  a  ball's 
getting  lodged  in  a  bird's  nest  ? 

Aleck.  Never ;  and  I  don't  think  that  Top  could  do  it  again,  if 
he  should  try  a  thousand  times. 

Top,  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  try  to  do  it  again  at  all  very 
soon. 

Edioard,  No,  that  is  playing  cup  and  ball  on  rather  a  tall 
scale.  But  here  comes  Orkney.  Let  us  go  and  help  him  to  get 
down. 
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Congratulations.  When  Orkney  learned  to  climb.  Difficulty  saved. 

Orkney  {descending from  the  tree).  No,  I  do  not  need  any  help 
to  get  down.     I  canjumjp  down  from  the  lowest  branch. 

[He  jumps  down  safely  to  the  ground. 

Edward.  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking 
so  much  pains  to  find  my  ball. 

Top.  And  I  too,  because  I  lost  it. 

Aleck.  And  I  too,  because  I  am  going  to  play  with  it.  But 
was  not  it  very  hard  climbing  that  tree,  Orkney  ? 

Orkney.  Not  very  hard.  You  see,  I  learned  to  climb  when  I 
went  to  sea.  The  worst  tree  is  not  so  hard  to  climb  as  the  top- 
mast of  a  whaling  ship. 

Edward.  I  am  so  glad  to  get  my  ball  again,  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  at  any  rate. 

Orkney.  It  was  no  trouble  to  go  and  find  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  a  pleasure.  It  is  excellent  good  fun  to  climb  up  into  such 
a  tree  as  that. 

Edward.   Well,  at  any  rate,  I  am  glad  it  is  found. 

Orkney.  So  am  I,  because  it  saves  a  difficulty  between  you 
and  Top. 

Top.  Oh  no,  Orkney,  there  would  not  have  been  any  difficulty 
at  all,  for  I  had  decided  to  give  Edward  my  ball,  and  had  told 
him  so. 

Edward.  Yes,  so  you  did  ;  and,  besides  that,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty,  for  I  told  him  that  I  should  not  take  his  ball. 
I  considered  it  only  an  accident.  We  were  playing  together,  and 
the  ball  was  at  my  risk  as  much  as  his. 

Orkney.   True ;  and  there  was  just  the  difficulty.     The  ques- 
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An  opportunity  for  generosity  lost.  Chances  of  danger. 

tion  was,  which  should  allow  the  other  the  privilege  of  acting  a 
generous  part.  As  it  is,  you  will  both  have  to  wait  until  the  next 
opportunity ;  but  I  expect  you  will  not  have  to  wait  a  very  great 
while. 

Aleck,  Never  mind  about  that,  but  let  us  begin  our  game  of 
ball. 

Edward,  And  let  us  go  off  a  good  way  from  this  tree.  It  will 
be  safer. 

Top.  Oh,  there  is  no  danger.  The  ball  would  not  lodge  in  that 
bird's  nest  once  in  a  thousand  times,  if  we  were  to  throw  it  up  on 
purpose.     Do  you  think  it  would,  Orkney  ? 

Orhney,  No,  perhaps  not  once  in  a  million  times. 
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Lucilla  and  Jane  in  the  garden.  The  moss  rose  bud. 

II. 

THE  TEASING  BROTHER. 


Thomas,  12  years  old. 

Albert,)  ,  .      , 

'  V  his  playmates. 
Jack,     > 

Lucilla,  Thomas's  sister. 


Edwabd,  a  college  student. 
Jane,  Lucilla's  playmate. 
Orkney. 


Scene  I. 
Lucilla,  Jane.     Afterward  Thomas,  Albert,  and  Jack. 

A  garden.  Lucilla  is  seated  on  a  stone  bench  under  the  shade  of  some  trees 
working  embroidery.  Jane  is  upon  a  footstool  before  the  bench,  and  is  ar- 
ranging flowers  ivhich  he  displayed  before  her  on  the  end  of  the  bench. 

Jane,  Would  you  put  a  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  bouquet,  Lu- 
cilla? 

Lucilla.  Yes,  I  should  think  that  would  look  very  pretty. 

Jane.  You  see  I  am  going  to  have  two  bouquets,  one  for  each 
side  of  the  mantel-piece,  and  I  have  just  got  two  roses,  one  to  be 
put  in  each. 

Lucilla.  Then  that  will  be  exactly  right. 

Jane.  I  mean  two  full-blown  roses.  I  have  got  plenty  of  buds, 
but  only  two  roses  that  are  full  blown. 

lAicilla.  I  am  glad  you  have  got  some  buds.  I  think  the  buds 
are  very  beautiful. 

Jane.  One  of  my  buds  is  a  moss  rose  bud. 

Tjucilla.  That  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 
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Lucilla  and  Jane  hear  Thomas  approaching.  Is  it  an  advantage  to  have  a  brother? 

June,  Hark !     There  are  the  boys. 

[  Yoices  heard  without^  as  of  boys  playing  /lorses, 

Lucilla,  Oh,  dear  me  !  There's  Tom.  I  hope  he  is  not  coming 
here  with  his  horses. 

Jane,  Why,  would  they  run  over  us,  do  you  think  ? 

Tommy  {the  voice  heard  without).  Whoa!  Stand  still !  There ! 
Now  get  up !     Go  ahead  now ! 

Lucilla,  No,  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  horses.  It's  Tom  himself. 
He  is  such  a  plague ! 

Jane,  Why,  Lucilla,  I  should  not  think  that  he  would  be  a 
plague.     I've  wished  a  great  many  times  that  I  had  a  brother. 

Lucilla,  Then  I  wish  you  had  mine.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  get  rid  of  him. 

Jane,  Why,  LuciUa,  I  should  not  think  that  you  would  talk  so. 
I  should  think  that  a  brother  was  a  great  help  to  a  sister,  even 
if  he  was  younger  than  she. 

Lucilla,  He  might  be — that's  true  enough — if  he  was  so  dis- 
posed.    But  all  the  pleasure  that  Tom  takes  is  in  teasing  me. 

Enter  Thomas,  driving  Albert  and  Jack  as  horses.  He  drives 
his  team  ujp  near  to  the  place  where  the  girls  are  sitting^  and 
then  reins  them  in.      The  horses  appear  very  restive, 

Thomas,  Whoa !  Steady !  Stand  still,  now.  If  you  don't, 
you  will  hear  the  snapper  of  my  whip  a  little  nearer  to  your  ears 
than  you  wiU  like — that  I  can  tell  you.    What  are  you  doing,  girls  ? 

Lucilla,  We  are  busy,  Tom,  and  I  wish  you  would  keep  away 
from  us.     We  don't  want  you  coming  here  to  plague  us. 
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How  Tom  was  accustomed  to  tease  his  sister  Lucilla. 

Tho7)ias.  Oh  no,  by  no  means.  So  we  will  drive  away.  Come, 
ponies,  we'll  start  along.  They  don't  seem  to  want  any  visitor 
here.     Come !     Get  up ! 

[^He  turns  his  horses  off,  and  drives  them  away  down  an  alley. 

Jane,  What  did  you  send  them  away  for,  Lucilla  ?  They  were 
not  going  to  do  any  harm. 

Lucilla.  Yes,  Tom  is  always  teasing  me.  He  would  not  have 
been  here  five  minutes  before  you  would  have  heard  him  begin. 
He  never  leaves  me  in  peace. 

Jane.  Why,  how  does  he  tease  you,  Lucilla  ? 

Lucilla.   Oh,  he  laughs  at  me  for  being  so  little. 

Jane.  But,  Lucilla,  I  don't  think  you  are  so  very  little. 

Lucilla.  No ;  but  then  just  because  I  am  not  so  big  as  he  is, 
when  I  am  a  year  and  a  half  younger,  he  makes  all  kinds  of  fun 
of  me.  But  then  he's  a  boy  and  I  am  a  girl,  and  I  don't  think 
girls  ought  to  be  as  big  as  boys. 

Jane.  Nor  do  I.     And  I  think  you  are  big  enough. 

Lucilla.  Then  he  laughs  at  me  because  my  cheeks  are  so  red. 
He  is  always  making  fun  of  my  cheeks. 

Jane.  Oh,  Lucilla,  I  don't  think  that  your  cheeks  are  too  red  at 
all.  They  are  only  just  a  little  rosy.  I  think  you  have  very  pret- 
ty cheeks  indeed. 

Lucilla.  Do  you,  truly  ? 

Jane.  Yes,  I  do,  really  and  truly. 

Lucilla.  Well,  now,  Tom  laughs  at  me  so  much  about  them 
that  it  makes  me  quite  ashamed.  And  that  makes  me  blush,  and 
so  my  cheeks  get  redder  than  ever. 
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Conversation  between  Tom  and  Jane.  The  poppies. 

Jane.  It  is  shameful  for  him  to  do  so.  Hark !  He  is  coming 
again  with  his  horses. 

\_Thomas  comes  up  the  alley  driving  his  horses,  and  reins  them 
up  near  the  bench, 

Thomus.  Whoa !  Stand  still,  now !  See  if  jou  can  keep  quiet 
a  moment. 

Jane,  Won't  your  horses  stand  still  ? 

Thomas,  No.  It  is  the  hardest  span  to  manage  I  ever  had. 
It  is  because  I  keep  them  too  well.  They  almost  ruin  me,  buy- 
ing oats  for  them.  But,  Jenny,  what  is  the  reason  that  you  have 
got  poppies  to  put  in  your  bouquets  ?  Do  you  think  that  poppies 
are  pretty  flowers  to  put  into  bouquets  ? 

Jane,  I  have  not  got  any  poppies. 

Thomas,  Yes ;  at  least  you  had  some.  I  saw  two  great  red 
poppies  as  I  was  looking  up  here,  and  I  came  up  on  purpose  to 
see  w^hether  you  were  going  to  put  them  into  your  bouquet. 

Ja7ie  {impatiently),  I  have  not  got  any  poppies,  and  I  have  not 
had  any.     You  know  I  have  not. 

Thomas,  I  certainly  thought  I  saw  some.  You  have  hid  them 
away  somewhere.  What  have  you  done  w4th  them?  Where 
have  you  put  them  ? 

\_IIe  looks  all  ahout^  pretending  to  try  to  find  the  popjnes. 

Jane.  No  such  thing,  Thomas.  You  are  only  saying  that  to 
plague  me,  I  am  sure. 

Thomas  {looking  at  Lucilld),  Ah !  now  I  see.  It  was  Lucil- 
la's  two  cheeks  that  I  saw.  I  thought  they  were  two  great  red 
poppies.       \He  points  at  Jucilla's  cheeks,  and  laughs  derisively. 
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Tom  makes  sport  of  his  sister.  What  he  said  to  vex  her. 

Liicilla,  Tom,  I  wish  you  would  go  away. 

Thomas  {still  pointing).  See  !  They  grow  redder  and  redder. 
There's  enough  redness  in  them  now  for  four  poppies. 

Lucilla,  Tom,  go  away  and  let  me  alone. 

Thomas,  Ah !  the  pretty  little  thing !  How  nice  and  red  it 
makes  her  look,  getting  into  a  passion ! 

Lucilla,  Tom,  it  is  a  shame  to  talk  so.         \^She  hegins  to  cry, 

Thomas.  Then  she  is  such  a  pretty  little  thing,  too.  When 
she  is  married,  the  people  that  come  to  the  house  will  think  she  is 
one  of  the  children.  My  little  dear,  they  will  say,  where  is  your 
mother  ?* 

Jane.  You  mMst  not  talk  so,  Thomas.  You  trouble  your  sis- 
ter very  much.  You  must  go  away  with  your  horses  and  leave 
her  alone.     Don't  you  see  how  you  trouble  her  ? 

Thomas.  Oh,  y-es,  we  will  go  away.  Come,  ponies !  We  will 
trot  along,  and  leave  the  poor  little  thing  to  herself.  Come  1  Get 
up !  \IIe  cracks  his  whip,  and  the  horses  trot  away. 

Jane.  Don't  cry,  Lucilla.     I  would  not  mind  him  at  all. 

Lucilla.  He  troubles  me  so  "tnuch,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do. 

Jane.  I  would  not  mind  him  at  all.  You  are  not  too  little,  and 
your  cheeks  are  not  at  all  too  red  ;  and  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not 
mind  any  thing  he  can  say. 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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The  boys  propose  a  change  in  their  play.  Tom's  sloop. 


Scene  II. 
Thomas,  Albert,  and  Jack. 

A  'pretty  green  yard  in  the  rear  of  a  house  opening  from  a  barn-yard.  A 
large  trough  of  icater  in  a  corner^  near  a  pump,  and  under  the  shade  of 
some  trees,  with  a  path  leading  to  it  from  the  barn-yard  by  which  animals 
come  to  it  to  drink. 

.Enter  Thoj^ias,  dAving  Albert  and  Jack  as  his  horses. 

Thomas,  Whoa!  Steady!  It  is  time  to  give  my  horses  a 
little  drink,  and  here  is  a  first-rate  place  to  water  them.  Stand 
steady,  now,  while  I  let  down  the  bridle,  and  then  you  can  drink. 
You  can't  drink  till  I  let  down  the  bridle. 

Albert  and  Jack  {neighing).  Hm — hm — hm — hm. 

Thomas.  Ah !  boys,  I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  We  have 
played  horses  long  enough.  I  will  go  and  get  my  little  sloop,  and 
we  will  sail  it  on  this  pond. 

Albert.  Agreed !     I'm  tired  of  playing  horses. 

Jack.  Have  you  got  a  little  sloop  ? 

Thomas.  Yes,  and  an  elegant  little  thing  it  is.  Only  the  main- 
sail is  out  of  order.  It  wants  to  be  sewed  a  little.  It  has  got  rip- 
ped off  from  the  boom,  so  that  it  won't  hoist.  But  mother  will 
mend  it  for  me  in  two  minutes,  and  then  we  can  sail  it  here. 

Jack.  Well,  go  in  and  get  it. 

Thomas.  Yes',  I'll  go  and  get  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  you  and 
Albert  may  be  pumping,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  pond.     Fill  it  brim- 
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Albert  and  Jack  filling  the  pond.  Thomas  comes  back  with  his  vessel. 

ming  full.  You  can  take  turns  in  pumping,  and  then  you  will  not 
get  tired.  \JB.e  goes  into  the  house, 

Albert  {going  to  thejjwnj}).  I'll  begin. 

Jack.  You  may  pump  twenty  strokes,  and  then  I  will  pump 
twenty. 

Albert.  Oh,  I  can  pump  more  than  that.  It  pumps  very  easy 
indeed. 

\He  begins  puinjping  very  vigorously.  Jack  sits  down  on  the 
j^latform  of  the  j)imvp.  Albert  jpunvps  eight  or  ten  strokes^ 
and  then  stojps,  seeming  to  be  tired  or  out  of  breath. 

Come,  Jack,  a'n't  you  going  to  help  me  pump  ? 

Jack.  Oh  yes,  I'll  help.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  pump 
twenty  strokes,  and  you  have  not  pumped  more  than  ten  yet. 

Albert.  Oh  yes,  I  have  pumped  a  great  deal  more  than  ten. 

Jack.  But  I  counted  them. 

Enter  Thomas,  with  his  vessel. 

Albert.  Ah  !  Thomas,  you  have  come  back  quick.  And  you 
have  got  the  vessel  ? 

Thomas.  Yes. 

Jack.  And  have  you  got  the  sail  mended  ? 

Thomas.  No ;  my  mother  is  not  at  home. 

Albert.   Then  why  did  not  you  ask  Bridget  to  mend  it  ? 

Thomas.  I  did,  but  she  is  busy  making  some  cakes  for  supper. 
She  says  that  I  must  go  and  get  Lucilla  to  do  it  for  me,  because 
she  has  got  her  needle  and  thread  all  out  and  ready. 

Albert.  Well,  and  you  will  ? 
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^YhJ  Thomas  did  not  wish  to  ask  his  sister  to  mend  the  sail. 

Thomas,  Why,  no,  I  don't  know  as  I  shall.  {He  seems  to  hes- 
itate.) I'll  tell  you  what — you  go,  Albert,  while  I  finish  pump- 
ing the  pond  full.     You  go  and  ask  her. 

Albert,  No,  I  had  rather  not  go. 

Thomas,  Then  you  go,  Jack. 

Jack,  No,  you  must  go  yourself. 

Thomas,  But  I'm  afraid  she  will  not  do  it  for  me. 

Albert,  Why  not? 

Thomas.  Why,  she  will  feel  cross  because  I  teased  her  so. 
She  has  not  had  time  to  get  good-natured  yet. 

Albert,  Oh,  perhaps  she  will  do  it.  At  any  rate,  you  had  bet- 
ter go  and  see. 

Thomas,  Well,  I'll  go,  but  I  don't  believe  she  wiU. 

Scene  III. 
LuciLLA,  Jane,  Thoihas. 

The  garden.     Lucilla  and  Jane  at  the  stone  bench  as  in  the  first  scene.     Lu- 
cilla  looks  very  sorrowful. 

Enter  ThomA-S,  with  his  sloop  in  his  hand.^  the  Qnainsail  hang- 
ing down. 

Thomas,  Lucilla,  I  want  you  to  mend  my  mainsail. 

Lucilla,  No,  you  must  mend  it  yourself. 

Thomas,  But  I  can't  mend  it  myself.  Even  if  I  had  a  needle 
and  thread  I  could  not  mend  it,  for  the  head  of  the  needle  always 
pricks  my  finger  when  I  undertake  to  sew. 

Jane,  Then  you  must  put  on  a  thimble. 
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Lucilla  refuses  to  meud  her  brother's  sail,  and  Thomas  goes  away  angry. 

Thomas.  But  I  can't  wear  a  thimble.  It  is  not  big  enough  to 
go  on  my  finger — at  least  one  of  Lucilla's  thimbles  is  not.  And 
then,  besides,  when  I  have  a  thimble,  I  can  not  push  the  needle 
through  with  it.  It  slips  away  from  the  thimble,  and  then  pricks 
me  agam. 

Jane.  Then  I  should  think  that  if  you  wanted  your  sister  to  do 
things  for  you  now  and  then,  you  would  be  kind  to  her. 

Thomas.  I  am  kind  to  her. 

Jane,  No,  you  trouble  her  very  much. 

\_Lucilla  jputs  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  again^  and  begins 
to  cry. 

Thomas.  It's  very  silly  for  her  to  mind  such  things.     I  was 

only  in  fun.     Come,  Lucilla,  will  you  mend  it  for  me  or  not  ?    Say. 

[Lucilla  seems  very  inuch  troubled^  and  does  not  answer. 

Jane.  I'd  mend  it  for  you  if  I  could,  but  I  don't  think  I  could, 
and  Lucilla  is  too  much  troubled ;  so  you  had  better  go  away. 

Thomas.   She's  a  cross,  ugly  old  thing !     And  I  would  paste  a 
whole  poppy  leaf  on  both  her  cheeks,  only  that  would  not  make 
them  any  redder  than  they  are  now.       \He  goes  away  in  a  rage. 
.♦ 

Scene  IV. 

Thomas,  Albert,  and  Jack.     Afterward  Jane  and  Edward. 

The  yard.     Albert  and  Jack  at  the  trough. 

Enter  Thomas,  with  his  vessel  in  his  hand. 

Albert.  Would  not  she  mend  it,  Thomas  ? 

Thomas.  No  ;  but  never  mind,  we  can  furl  the  sail.     We  wiU 
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Making  a  storm.  Jane  and  Thomas.  Tha  wagon-ride. 

play  that  there  is  a  great  storm,  and  that  all  the  sails  are  taken 
in.  You  can  get  a  piece  of  board,  Albert,  and  make  a  great  pad- 
dling at  one  end  of  the  pond,  and  that  will  make  the  waves. 

Jack.  Pll  do  that.  I  know  how  to  make  a  good  paddling. 
But,  then,  I  advise  you  to  have  your  sail  mended  as  soon  as  your 
mother  comes  home. 

Albert.  Here  comes  Jane.     Could  not  she  mend  it  for  you? 

Thomas.  She  has  not  got  any  needle  and  thread,  and,  besides, 
she  is  too  little  to  mend  it  well. 

Enter  Jane,  loith  her  bouquet  of  floioers  in  her  hand, 

Albert.  Ah !  Jane,  what  a  pretty  bouquet ! 

Thomas.  Yes,  it  is  quite  pretty.  But  what  was  the  reason, 
Jane,  that  Lucilla  would  not  mend  my  sail  ? 

Jane.  Why,  Thomas,  she  says  she  would  do  any  thing  in  the 
world  for  you,  if  you  would  only  be  kind  to  her. 

Thomas.  I  am  kind  to  her.  The  other  day  I  took  her  a  long 
ride  in  the  wagon. 

Jane.  But  that  was  because  you  wanted  her  to  show  you  where 
a  great  tree  was  that  had  nuts  on  it. 

Thomas.  Well,  but  she  had  a  good  ride  notwithstanding.  Ah ! 
here  comes  somebody  by  the  front  gate.  It's  Cousin  Edward.  I 
wish  he  would  come  out  here.  He  used  to  know  very  well  how 
to  rig  vessels,  and  he  might  mend  my  sai^  for  me  just  as  well  as 
not,  if  he  has  not  got  to  be  too  grand,  going  to  college. 
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Edward  comes  in  and  admires  Jane's  bouquet. 

Enter  Edward,  coining  through  a  gate  hy  the  side  of  the  house, 

Edward.  Well,  boys,  are  you  sailing  your  boats  ?  Jane,  how 
do  you  do  ?     What  a  pretty  bouquet !     You  did  not  make  it  ? 

Jane.  Yes,  I  made  it  all  myself,  only  Lucilla  advised  me  a  little 
about  it. 

Edward.  I  did  not  think  you  had  so  much  taste  and  skill ; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  time  for  you  to  have  some  taste  and  skill.  You 
are  getting  pretty  old.     How  old  are  you  ? 

Jane.  I  am  almost  eight. 

Edioard.  i^lmost  eight !  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  old.  I 
don't  wonder  that  you  can  make  pretty  bouquets.  Eight  is  pretty 
old  for  such  a  girl  as  you. 

Thomas.  Cousin  Edward,  I  wish  you  would  mend  my  sail  for 
me — my  mainsail. 

Edward.  Let  me  look.     What  is  the  matter  with  it  ? 

Thomas.  See !  It  is  ripped  off  the  upper  boom  so  that  I  can 
not  hoist  it.     I  tried  to  pin  it,  but  it  would  not  stay  pinned. 

Edward.  It  needs  to  be  sewed.  That  is  a  lady's  work.  You 
must  get  somebody  to  sew  it  for  you— somebody  that  is  used  to 
needles  and  thread,  and  that  can  do  it  neatly. 

Thomas.  But  I  can  not  find  any  body  to  do  it. 

Edward.  I  should  think  Aunt  Mary  would  do  it. 

Thomas.  But  she  has  gone  away. 

Edioard.  Well,  Lucilla,  then  ;  where  is  she  ? 

Thomas.   She  is  in  the  garden,  but  she  won't  do  it. 

Edward.  Won't  do  it?     That's  very  strange.     It  would  not 
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Edward  takes  the  vessel  and  goes  in  search  of  Lucilla. 


take  five  minutes.  She  must  be  very  busy  indeed  not  to  be  able 
to  spare  five  minutes. 

Thomas.  It  is  not  because  she  is  busy. 

Edward,  What  is  the  reason,  then  ? 

Thomas.  I  don't  know,  only  she  won't  do  it. 

Edward.  That  is  strange.  Sisters  are  generally  glad  to  do 
things  for  their  brothers,  because  that  makes  their  brothers  desirous 
to  gratify  them.  What  does  she  say  is  the  reason  why  she  will  not? 

Thomas.   She  does  not  say  any  thing,  only  she  won't  do  it. 

Edward.   You  must  have  done  something  to  trouble  her. 

Thomas.  No,  I  have  not  done  any  thing  at  all.  I  have  not 
touched  her. 

Jane.  I  think  it  is  because  you  teased  her  so  much,  Thomas. 

Edward.  How  did  he  tease  her  ? 

Jane.  He  laughed  at  her  because  her  cheeks  were  so  red,  and 
because  she  was  so  little.  He  laughed  at  her  and  teased  her  so 
much  that  at  last  she  began  to  cry. 

Edward.  Is  it  possible  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  any  boy 
of  twelve  years  old  would  have  had  more  manliness  in  him  than 
to  have  done  so.     I  am  astonished.     Where  is  LuciUa  ? 

Jane.  She  is  out  in  the  garden.  She  did  not  exactly  say  that 
she  would  not  mend  the  sail,  but  she  was  so  troubled  at  the 
time  he  came  for  her  to  do  it  that  she  could  not  do  it.  I  would 
have  done  it  myself  if  I  had  known  how ;  but  Lucilla  was  too 
much  troubled. 

Edward.  I  must  go  right  to  her  this  minute  and  comfort  her. 
Give  me  the  vessel,  and  I  will  get  that  mended  at  the  same  time. 
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Conversation  between  Lucilla  and  Edward  about  Thomas. 

Scene  Y. 
Lucilla.     Afterward  Edward. 

A  retired  alley  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.     Lucilla  is  walking  to  and  fro  with 

a  disconsolate  air. 

Lucilla.  I  wonder  whether  my  eyes  look  red.  I  don't  want  to 
have  any  body  see  that  I  have  been  crying.  And  somebody  may 
come.  I  had  hard  work  to  get  Jenny  to  go  away  without  me. 
Ah!  here  comes  somebody  now.  I'll  hide  behind  these  trees. 
Ah!  no.  It's  cousin  Edward.  I  am  not  afi-aid  of  cousin  Ed- 
ward.    He  never  laughs  at  me  at  all. 

Enter  Edward. 

Edward,  Ah !  Lucilla,  dear,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  found  you. 

Lucilla,  You  are  bringing  me  Thomas's  vessel  to  mend,  and  I 
am  willing  to  mend  it.  I'll  mend  it  right  away.  I've  got  my  nee- 
dle and  thread  in  my  pocket. 

Edward,  You  are  a  dear  good  child,  and  you  deserve  a  great 
deal  better  brother  than  Thomas  is  to  you.  Come,  we'll  sit  down 
here  on  this  bench. 

{They  sit  down  on  the  bench,  L^ucilla  takes  out  her  needle  and 
thready  and  begins  to  mend  the  sail. 

Thomas  has  been  teasing  and  troubling  you,  I  hear  ? 

Lucilla.  Yes.  I  suppose  he  only  does  it  for  fun,  but  it  troub- 
les me  very  much  indeed.  I  have  tried  every  possible  way  to 
stop  him  from  doing  it,  but  he  won't  stop. 
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Edward  comforting  Lucilla.  AVhat  he  said  to  her. 

Edward.  How  does  lie  tease  you  ?    What  does  he  saj  and  do  ? 

Lucilla.  Why,  he  laughs  at  me  because  my  cheeks  are  so  red, 
and  because  I  am  so  little,  and  at  last  I  feel  so  bad  about  it  that 
I  am  ashamed  to  have  any  body  see  me. 

Edward.  I  think  it  is  disgraceful  for  him  to  do  so,  and  I  am 
going  to  give  him  a  most  terrible  scolding  for  it.  But  perhaps 
my  scolding  will  not  do  any  good,  and  if  he  tries  to  tease  you  any 
more,  you  must  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Lucilla.  But  it  troubles  me  so  much.  He  says  I  look  like  a 
little  fright. 

Edward.  He  only  says  such  things  because  he  sees  that  they 
trouble  you.  If  you  don't  pay  any  attention  to  them,  and  don't 
let  them  trouble  you,  he  will  soon  give  it  up. 

Lucilla.  Do  you  think  my  cheeks  are  so  very  red  ? 

Edward.  JSTo,  your  cheeks  are  very  pretty,  and  you  are  very 
pretty  altogether,  and  every  body  thinks  so.  Thomas  knows  that 
as  well  as  every  body,  and  he  only  says  what  he  does  to  tease 
you  and  vex  you. 

Lucilla.  I  was  afraid  that  what  he  said  was  true,  and  that 
wherever  I  went  every  body  was  secretly  laughing  at  me,  and  that 
made  me  afraid  to  go  any  where  or  to  see  any  body. 

Edward.  No,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  not  so.  It  is 
exactly  the  contrary  of  that.  And  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something  that  I  should  not  have  told  you  on  any  account  if  it 
had  not  been  for  this  trouble.     You  know  George  Clinton  ? 

Lucilla  {timidly).  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  when  he  was  here 
in  his  vacation. 

30  D 
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Wliat  George  Clinton  said.  Edward  takes  the  vessel  back  to  Thomas. 

Edward,  I  was  walking  with  him  once,  and  we  met  you  in  the 
road — you  and  a  number  of  other  girls.  You  were  walking  along 
together,  just  beyond  the  gi'eat  pine  tree. 

Lucilla,  Yes,  we  were  going  a  strawberrying. 

Edward,  Should  you  think  that  he  was  a  good  judge  ? 

Lucilla.  I  should  think  he  would  be  a  good  judge.  At  any 
rate,  the  girls  all  liked  him  very  much  indeed. 

Edward.  Well,  as  soon  as  you  had  gone  by,  he  asked  me  about 
you.  He  said  you  had  one  of  the  loveliest  faces  he  ever  saw,  so 
kind  and  gentle  in  the  expression  of  it,  and  yet  so  fresh  and  rosy. 
He  said  that  you  had  a  very  pretty  form  too,  and  that  he  thought 
you  were  going  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest  young  ladies  in  the 
town. 

Lucilla  {turning  away  her  face).  I  suppose  he  said  that  be- 
cause I  was  your  cousin. 

Edward.  No,  he  did  not  know  that  you  were  my  cousin  till  aft- 
erward. 

Lucilla.  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  am  much  obliged  to  him. 

Edward.  I  would  not  have  told  you  of  what  he  said  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  trouble,  as  I  should  have  been  afraid  that  it 
would  make  you  vain ;  but  as  it  is,  it  will  only  reassure  you  and 
comfort  you. 

Lucilla.  It  does  comfort  me  a  great  deal. 

Edward.  Well,  now  you  have  finished  the  sail,  and  you  have 
done  it  very  neatly  indeed.  I'll  carry  it  back  to  Thomas  ;  but 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  give  him  a  great  scolding. 

Lucilla.   But,  Cousin  Edward,  I  am  afraid  that  if  you  scold 
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How  to  scold.  Thomas  and  Jane.  Edward's  return. 

him  so,  it  will  only  make  Mm  angiy,  and  tlien  lie  will  tease  me 
all  tlie  more. 

Edward.  No,  I  won't  scold  liim  so  as  to  make  him  feel  angiy. 
I'll  scold  so  as  to  make  him  feel  good-natured. 

Ludlla.  Well,  that  will  do  very  well. 

Scene  YL 
Thomas,  Jane.     Afterward  Edward. 

The  yard.     Thomas  and  Jane  sitting  together  on  the  'platform  near  the  door 

of  the  house. 

Thomas.  I  do  not  see  why  the  boys  could  not  wait  till  Edward 
came  back  with  the  vessel. 

Jane.  Why,  they  said  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  home ;  and  it 
is  time  for  me  to  go  too. 

Thomas.  Wait  a  minute  or  two  till  Edward  comes  back.  I 
want  to  see  if  Lucilla  has  mended  my  sail.  I'll  bet  you  she  has 
not. 

Jane.  And  I'll  bet  you  that  she  has.  She  would  like  to  mend 
your  sails,  and  do  every  thing  else  for  you  that  she  could,  if  you 
would  only  be  kind  to  her ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  don't  see  why  you 
can't  be  kind  to  her. 

Thomas.  Why,  I  am  kind  to  her. 

Jane.  Well,  if  you  are  kind,  you  are  not  polite.  I'm  sure  you 
are  not  polite,      lou  are  very  impolite. 

Thomas.  Ah !  here  comes  Edward.     He  has  got  the  vessel. 

Jane.  Yes,  and  it  is  all  nicely  mended. 
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Edward's  conversation  with  Thomas.  A  tall  boy. 

Enter  Edwaed,  with  the  vessel. 

Edward.  There,  Thomas,  there  is  your  vessel. 

Thomas.  Did  Lucilla  mend  the  sail  ? 

Edward.  Yes,  and  she  has  mended  it  very  nicely.  It  .is  as 
good  as  ever  it  was. 

Thomas.  Well,  she  did  not  mend  it  for  me.  She  only  mended 
it  because  you  asked  her. 

Edward.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? 

ThoTYias.  Because  she  is  always  perfectly  willing  to  do  any 
thing  for  you. 

Edward.  And  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason  why  she  is 
more  willing  to  do  things  for  me  than  for  you  ? 

Thomas.  I  don't  know.      She  takes  a  notion  to. 

Edward.  Well,  however  that  may  be,  you  are  mistaken  about 
it  in  this  case,  for  she  did  not  do  it  because  I  asked  her  to  do  it. 
She  did  it  wholly  of  her  own  accord.  As  soon  as  I  went  to  her, 
she  offered  to  do  it  of  her  own  accord. 

Thomas.  Did  she  ? 

Edward.  Yes.     And  now,  how  old  are  you,  Thomas  ? 

Thomas  {^proudly).  I  am  over  twelve. 

Edward.  Over  twelve !  Now  stand  up  and  let  me  see  how 
tall  you  are. 

Thomas  {standing  up  in  a  very  erect  posture).   See ! 

Edward.  Yes, I  see;  yes.  You  can't  be  less  than  four  feet 
two  inches  high. 

Thomas.  I  mean  to  measure  myself. 
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Thomas  to  be  exhibited  as  a  curiosit}-.  Difference  between  anger  and  malice. 

Edward.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  know  how  tall  you  are.  The 
fact  is,  I  expect  two  or  three  of  my  college  classmates  here  in  a 
few  days,  and  I  should  like  to  show  you  to  them  as  a  curiosity. 

Thomas.  How  as  a  curiosity? 

Edward.  Why,  I  think  they  will  consider  it  as  a  great  curios- 
ity to  see  a  boy  over  twelve  years  old,  and  over  four  feet  high, 
who  has  yet  got  littleness  enough  left  in  him  to  take  pleasure  in 
teasing  a  girl. 

Thomas.  Oh  Edward ! 

Edward.  They  would  consider  you  a  curiosity,  I'm  sure.  If 
you  were  a  little  child,  just  playing  about  your  mother's  knee, 
they  would  not  consider  it  surprising.  In  that  case,  you  might 
as  well  get  angry  with  a  girl  as  with  any  other  child. 

Thomas.  Why,  Cousin  Edward,  I  was  not  angry  with  her. 

Edvmrd.  You  were  not  angry  with  her  ?  It  grows  worse  and 
worse.  Sometimes,  when  people  do  or  say  unkind  things,  they 
say,  I  did  it  hastily  ;  I  was  angry ;  the  moment  I  thought  of  it,  I 
was  sorry.  But  you,  it  seems,  have  not  even  that  poor  excuse. 
You  do  such  things  in  cool  moments,  purely  out  of  the  pleasure  it 
gives  you  to  see  a  girl  suffer.  That's  simple  malice.  It  is  a  great 
deal  worse  than  I  thought  it  was.     It  is  malice. 

Thomas.  Oh,  Cousin  Edward,  what  a  hard  name  you  give  it ! 

Edward.  That's  the  real  name  for  it.  Taking  pleasure  in  giv- 
ing other  people  pain  is  malice,  and  nothing  else. 

Thomas.  Why,  Cousin  Edward,  I  did  not  know  she  cared  about 
it  so  much.     I  only  did  it  in  fun. 

Edward.  But  you  knew  that  it  pained  her.     You  knew  that  it 
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Ingenious  reproaches.  A  mistake  avoided.  The  excursion. 

made  her  unhappj,  and  that  was  what  the  fun  of  it  consisted  in. 
Now  I  suppose  my  classmates  have  seen  ugly  boys  before,  who 
can  take  pleasure  in  making  animals  and  other  boys  unhappy — 
there  are  plenty  of  such  fellows  about ;  but  that  any  well- grown 
boy,  twelve  years  old  and  four  feet  high,  could  find  any  fun  in  tor- 
menting a  beautiful  girl,  and  she  his  sister,  I  think  will  surprise 
them. 

Thomas.  No,  I  won't  have  you  show  me  to  them. 

Edward.  It  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  case..  I  never 
knew  such  childishness  last  so  long  before.  I  thought,  when  a 
boy  got  to  be  ten  or  tAvelve,  he  usually  began  to  be  something  of 
a  gentleman,  or,  at  least,  he  began  to  have  some  of  the  feelings  of 
a  gentleman. 

Thomas.  Why,  Cousin  Edward,  I  only  did  it  for  fun. 

Edward.  That's  just  the  thing — that  you  could  find  any  fun 
in  such  a  way.     I  came  very  near  making  a  terrible  mistake. 

Thonfhos.  What  mistake  ? 

Edward.  Why,  we  had  a  plan  of  a  party  of  young  ladies  and 
young  gentlemen  to  make  an  excursion  up  the  mountains,  and  we 
had  your  name  down  on  the  list  to  go  with  us.  Some  of  them 
thought  you  were  not  old  enough,  but  I  thought  you  were,  be- 
cause you  can  drive  so  well.  You  see,  we  shall  have  to  go  five  or 
six  miles  in  chaises  or  wagons,  and  I  thought  you  could  drive  one 
of  the  chaises  so  well.  But  I  suppo.se  that  if  you  were  to  go  with 
us,  instead  of  helping  us  make  the  girls  have  a  good  time — which 
is  the  way  in  which  we  should  try  to  find  pleasure  in  the  party 
- — you  would  expect  to  find  fun  in  teasing  and  tormenting  them. 
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Malicious  pleasures.  Thomas  makes  a  good  resolution. 

Thomas.   Oh  no,  I  should  not,  Edward. 

Edward,  For  instance,  you  might  get  a  handful  of  nettles,  and 
come  up  behind  some  of  them  slylj,  and  put  the  nettles  down  in 
their  necks. 

Thomas,  No,  indeed,  Edward,  I  should  not  do  any  such 
thing. 

Edward,  Or  else,  if  we  came  to  a  steep  place  in  going  up  the 
mountain,  and  we  were  all  taking  pleasure  in  helping  our  ladies 
up,  and  making  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  them,  you  would  find  it 
good  fun  to  push  them  back,  and  so  make  them  have  all  the  toil 
over  again. 

Thomas,  Oh  no,  Edward. 

Edward.  Or  lead  some  girl  treacherously  away  to  a  shelf  of 
the  rock,  where  she  could  not  get  up  or  down. 

Thomas,  Indeed  I  would  not  do  any  such  thing. 

Edward.  And  then  leave  her  there,  and  point  at  her,  and  laugh 
at  her,  for  the  sake  of  making  fun. 

Thomas.  No,  Edward,  I  should  not  do  any  such  things  as  those. 
But  I  don't  wonder  that  you  should  think  I  should,  and  I  am  de- 
termined that  from  this  time  forever — or  at  least  as  long  as  I  live 
— I  will  never  tease  or  trouble  Lucilla  any  more. 

Edward.  That's  a  good  resolution ;  but  boys  like  you  make  a 
great  many  excellent  resolutions  that  they  never  keep.  I  hoj)e 
you  will  keep  this  one,  but  I  can't  help  having  some  doubts  about 
it.  But  good-by.  I  must  go  and  make  the  arrangements  for  our 
party.  [Edward  goes  away, 

Jane  {coming  up  to  Thomas  compassionately).  Don't  be  troub- 
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Jane's  advice.  Thomas's  soliloquy  in  the  avenue. 

led,  Thomas.     I'm  sony  lie  scolded  you  so  much,  and  I'm  sure 
that  Lucilla  wiU  be  sony  too. 

Thomas,  I  don't  think  she  ought  to  be  sorry,  for  I  really  think 
that  I  deserve  the  scolding — I  do,  really  and  truly. 

Jane.  Then  I  think  you  had  better  go  and  find  her  in  the  gar- 
den, and  tell  her  that  you  are  sorry  that  you  made  her  cry. 

\Jane  goes  out,  leaving  Thomas  looking  very  thoughtful. 

Scene  YII. 
Thomas.     Afterward  Orkney. 

A  road,  with  avenues  of  trees  on  each  side.  Thomas  is  walking  under  the 
trees  in  a  pensive  manner,  hut  looking  along  the  road  every  noio  and  then, 
as  if  he  expected  some  one. 

Thomas.  I  did  not  think  of  its  troubling  Lucilla  so  much,  and 
I  am  determined  not  to  trouble  her  any  more.  I  am  determined 
not  to  trouble  her  or  any  other  girls.  If  I  trouble  any  body,  it 
shall  be  some  boy  as  big  as  I  am,  who  will  be  able  to  pay  me 
back.  {He  looks  along  the  road.)  I  wish  Orkney  would  come. 
He  goes  to  the  post-office  every  afternoon  to  get  the  boys'  letters, 
and  he  usually  comes  back  just  about  this  time.  If  I  could  see 
him,  he'd  teU  me  what  I  had  better  do.  He  always  knows  what 
it  is  best  to  do.  There  he  is  now !  he's  coming,  I  verily  believe. 
{He  looks  along  the  road  eagerly.)  No,  it  is  not  he ;  it's  anoth- 
er boy.  Ah  !  he's  turned  down  the  other  road.  I'm  glad  of  it. 
I  only  want  to  see  Orkney.  I  can't  bear  to  have  Edward  go  and 
tell  all  the  boys  that  I  should  only  tease  the  girls  if  they  invited 
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me  to  go  with  them  ;  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can  help  it.  Perhaps 
Orkney  can  find  some  way  to  help  it.  He  can  always  find  some 
way  of  doing  every  thing.  Ah  !  here  he  comes.  Yes,  I  see  him. 
He  has  got  the  letter-bag  in  his  hand. 

Enter  Orkney,  with  a  leathern  hag  in  his  hand. 

Thomas.  Ah !  Orkney,  I  am  glad  you  have  come.  You  are 
just  the  fellow  that  I  want  to  see. 

OrJcney.  Yes,  but  I  can't  stop  to  talk  with  you  now.  I'm  on 
duty.     See !  [^He  holds  up  the  hag. 

Thomas.  Yes,  I  know  very  well  that  you  never  will  stop  when 
you're  on  duty,  as  you  call  it ;  but  I  want  you  to  help  me  very 
much. 

Orkney.  Then  you  must  walk  along  with  me,  for  I  must  go  on 
with  the  letters.  The  boys  are  always  very  impatient  to  get  their 
letters.  That's  the  reason,  they  said,  why  they  appointed  me  post- 
master, because  they  knew  that  I  would  not  stop  by  the  way 
when  I  went  for  the  letters. 

Thomas.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  at  once  what  it  is.  You  see,  the 
boys  have  got  a  plan  of  an  excursion  to  Mount  Talbot,  and  Ed- 
ward says  that  they  are  not  going  to  invite  me. 

Orkney.  Oh,  you  are  mistaken  about  that,  for  I  was  with  them 
when  the  plan  was  formed  ;  and  when  your  name  was  mentioned, 
some  thought  that  you  were  too  young,  but  Edward  said  he 
thought  you  would  do.  He  said  that  you  could  drive  very  well 
indeed ;  so  they  concluded  to  invite  you,  for  they  wanted  some 
good  drivers. 
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Why  Edward  altered  his  mind  about  inviting  Thomas. 

Thomas.  Yes,  but  now  Edward  has  altered  his  mind. 
OrJcney.  Altered  his  mind  ? 

Thomas.  He  says  now  that  he  thinks  I  am  not  old  enough, 
and  he  is  going  to  tell  all  the  other  boys  so. 

Orkney.  That's  very  strange!  What  could  have  led  him  to 
alter  his  mmd  ? 

Thomas.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  do  know,  I  suppose. 
He  says  he  is  afraid  that  I  shall  tease  and  trouble  the  girls ;  but 
I  should  not  do  any  such  thing. 

Orkney.  It  is  very  surprising.  What  can  have  put  such  an 
idea  as  that  into  his  head  ?  What  makes  him  think  that  you 
would  tease  and  trouble  the  girls  ? 

Thomas.  Why,  he  says  (hesitating)  that  I  tease  and  trouble 
Lucilla. 

Orkney.  Ah!  that  explains  it.     Now  I  begin  to  get  a  little 
light.     You  have  been  making  fun  of  poor  Lucilla,  and  teasing 
and  troubling  her,  and  so  Edward  thinks  it  is  not  safe  to  have  you 
join  the  pleasure  party,  with  so  many  girls  in  it. 
Thomas.  Why,  yes,  that's  about  it. 

Orkney.  Well,  I'll  help  you,  Thomas,  all  I  can.  What  you 
want  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  boys  should  not  change  their  plans, 
but  should  let  you  go  with  them  on  the  excursion.  Is  that  the 
state  of  the  case  ? 

Thomas.  Yes ;  for  I'm  sure  I  should  not  trouble  the  girls  the 
least  in  the  world.  And,  besides,  I  am  determined  not  to  trouble 
Lucilla  any  more,  at  any  rate,  whether  I  go  on  the  excursion  or 
not. 
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Orkney.  Really? 

Thomas  {i?i  a  very  jpositive  manner^  Yes,  I  am,  really  and 
truly. 

Orkney,  And  do  you  think  you  make  that  resolution  because 
you  see  that  it  is  wrong  for  you  to  trouble  her,  or  because  you 
want  to  get  an  invitation  to  go  on  the  excursion  ?  Which  do  you 
think  the  reason  is  ? 

Thomas.  Because  I  think  it  is  wrong. 

Orkney.  We  can't  tell  certainly  which  it  is.  I  can't  tell  and 
you  can't  tell.  We  very  often  deceive  ourselves  in  such  cases. 
I  have  deceived  myself  so  a  great  many  times.  I  did  not  know 
it  at  the  time,  but  I  found  it  out  afterward.  But  now  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  had  better  do.  You  had  better  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  the  excursion,  and  only  think  about  Lucilla,  and  making  it 
right  with  her.  I  suppose  you  really  have  teased  and  tried  her 
a  great  deal.     That  is  so,  is  not  it  ? 

Thomas  {looking  down).  Why,  yes,  I  am  afraid  I  have.  But 
I  am  not  going  to  do  it  any  more.  I  am  fully  determined  that 
I  won't. 

Orkney.  I  don't  think  so  very  hard  of  you  for  it  as  some  peo- 
ple might,  though  I  think  it  is  very  wrong.  But  boys  like  you 
are  very  often  doing  such  things.  I've  known  boys  a  good  deal 
older  than  you  to  do  them. 

Thomas.  Yes ;  but  after  this  I'm  not  going  to  do  such  things 
any  more. 

Orkney.  That's  right.  It  is  very  boyish  to  tease  and  trouble 
girls.     They  are  ahvays  sensitive,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  tease 
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them.  It  is  also  easy  to  gratify  them  and  give  them  pleasure. 
Now  I  advise  you  to  forget  all  about  the  excursion.  Let  that 
take  care  of  itself,  and  you  only  think  how  you  can  make  it  right 
with  Lucilla.  You  see,  you  ought  to  make  her  some  atonement 
for  the  pain  and  trouble  you  have  already  given  her.  That  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  done. 

Thomas.  How  shall  I  do  it  ? 

Orkney.  Why,  you  must  contrive  some  way  to  please  and  grat- 
ify her,  and  that  w411  show  her  at  once  that  you  are  going  to 
change  your  course. 

Thomas.  Y/ell,  I  should  like  to  do  that  very  much  ;  but  what 
shall  I  do? 

Orkney.  Oh,  you  must  contrive  some  way  yourself.  You  had 
ingenuity  enough  to  devise  ways  to  tease  her,  and  now  it  would 
be  very  strange  if  you  could  not  contrive  ways  to  give  her  pleas- 
ure. Besides,  what  you  do  will  give  her  much  more  pleasure  if 
you  contrive  it  yourself  than  if  it  is  something  that  somebody  else 
has  contrived  for  you. 

Thomas.  Well,  I'll  see.  But  then,  Orkney,  I  don't  like  to  have 
Edward  tell  all  the  boys  and  girls  that  he  don't  want  me  to  go 
with  the  party  because  he  thinks  I  should  be  a  plague  to  them. 
But  I  don't  see  how  I  can  prevent  it. 

Orkney.  I  should  not  wish  to  have  him  tell  them  so,  if  I  were 
you.  A  good  character  is  worth  every  thing.  But  that  will  all 
come  right  of  itself  if  you  only  do  right.  You  may  depend  upon 
that.  If,  at  any  time,  we  lose  our  character  by  doing  wrong,  we 
always  get  it  back  again  soon  by  doing  right.     We  can  never  get 
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a  lost  character  back  again  by  running  after  it.  I  advise  you  to 
say  nothing  and  do  nothing  except  to  turn  square  about  in  respect 
to  Lucilla,  and  you  will  see  that  every  thing  else  will  all  come 
right  soon. 

Thomas.  Well,  good-by,  Orkney.  We're  getting  pretty  near ; 
so  now  I  must  turn  about  and  go  back  again. 

Orkney,^  Yes.  There  are  the  boys  of  the  school  all  together  in 
the  yard,  waiting  for  the  letters. 

Scene  YIII. 
Thomas  alone. 

The  garden.  On  the  rights  a  border  of  roses  and  other  jloivers.  On  the  left^ 
fruit-trees^  and  among  the  rest  a  tall  and  slender  pear-tree  leaning  to  one 
side.     Thomas  enters  with  a  long  stake  and  piece  of  tiome. 

Thomas.  Lucilla's  tree  was  somewhere  in  this  border.  She 
asked  me  to  stake  it  up  for  her  some  time  ago.  Ah !  here  it  is. 
Yes,  it  is  leaning  over  all  to  one  side.  But  I  have  got  a  good 
stake  and  some  twine,  and  I'll  stake  it  up  for  her  as  straight  as 
an  arrow. 

\^IIe  drives  the  stake  down  by  the  side  of  the  tree.^  and  then  ties 
the  tree  to  it  neatly  loith  pieces  of  his  twine.,  talking  to  him- 
self as  he  does  it. 

There!  that  will  please  her  for  one  thing,  I  know.  She  is 
very  particular  about  her  tree.  She  planted  it  herself,  she  says, 
when  she  was  a  very  little  girl ;  and  now  see  how  tall  it  has 
grown !     It  is  higher  than  my  head. 

I  wonder  where  she  has  gone.     {He  looks  about  the  garden.)    I 
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wish  she  was  here  now  to  see  how  straight  her  tree  looks.  But 
I  suppose  she  has  gone  in.  I  wish  I  could  see  her,  to  tell  her  that 
I'm  not  going  to  trouble  her  any  more.  But  then  I  don't  know 
how  I  should  tell  her  if  she  was  here.  Ah !  I  see  her  now.  There ! 
she  is  just  going  out  of  the  garden  gate.  {He  calls.)  Lucilla  ! 
Lucilla!  Lucilla  !  Stop !  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  She  will  not 
stop.  She  is  running  off  as  fast  as  she  can  go.  She  is  afraid  of 
me ;  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  It  makes  me  feel  quite  ashamed. 
Certainly,  a  girl  ought  not  to  have  any  reason  to  be  afraid  of  her 
brother. 

What  shall  I  do  to  show  her  that  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  me 
any  more?  {He  looks  upon  the  border  of  flowers.)  Ah!  I  see. 
I'll  make  her  a  bouquet.  Girls  always  like  flowers,  especially 
when  the  giving  of  the  flowers  to  them  has  any  particular  mean- 
ing. So  I'll  make  her  a  bouquet,  and  leave  it  in  her  room.  I'LL 
write  a  little  note  to  tell  her  the  flowers  are  for  her,  and  who  left 
them  there. 

[He  proceeds  to  gather  a  blush  rose  and  soone  other  flowers. 

He  makes  a  bouquet  by  placing  the  rose  in  the  centre^  and 

the  other  flowers  around  it.,  and  ties  up  the  whole  by  means 

of  apiece  of  his  string. 

There !    Now  I'll  go  into  the  house,  and  g^i  a  piece  of  paper  and 

write  the  note.     I'll  write  it  as  well  as  I  can. 
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"What  Lucilla  said  when  she  received  Thomas's  note. 


Scene  IX. 
Lucilla.     Afterward  Edward. 

A  pretty  bed-room.  On  one  side  of  the  room,  a  bed  ivith  curtains.  On  the 
other  side,  a  bureau  between  two  windows.  At  the  farther  end,  a  bay  window 
with  a  table  in  it.  Upon  the  table,  a  small  bouquet  of  flowers  in  a  glass, 
with  a  note  upon  the  table  before  it. 

Enter  Lucilla,  looking  sorrowful. 
Lucilla,  I  saw  Thomas  running  off  out  of  mj  room  just  as  I 
was  coming  to  it.  He  has  been  here,  I  suppose,  to  play  me  some 
new  trick.  I  must  look  all  about  my  room  to  see  what  he  has 
been  doing.  The  chairs  are  all  right,  I  see.  Sometimes  he  comes 
in  and  turns  them  all  upside  down  to  trouble  me.  {She  looks 
about  the  room.)  I  don't  see  any  thing  that  he  has  done.  {She 
spies  the  bouquet  upon  the  table.)  Ah !  here  are  some  flowers.  I 
wonder  who  put  these  pretty  flowers  here !  And  here  is  a  note. 
Who  could  have  written  it  ?     It  is  a  note  for  me. 

\_She  opens  the  note  and  reads. 
"Dear  Lucilla." 

But  let  me  first  see  whose  name  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  {She 
turns  to  the  end  of  the  note  to  look  at  the  name.)  Why,  it  is 
from  Thomas.     I'll  begin  and  read  it  all  through. 

"Dear  Lucilla, 
"  I  have  straightened  up  your  pear-tree,  and  fastened  it  nicely 
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Lucil'.a's  bed-room. 


The  bouquet. 


Reading  the  note. 


THE   rOUQCET. 


to  a  stake.  I  also  brought  these  flowers  for  you.  I  could  not  tie 
them  up  very  well,  for  I  don't  know  how  to  make  such  pretty  bou- 
quets as  you  can.  But  the  principal  thing  I  sent  it  to  you  for  is 
the  rose.  It  is  the  prettiest  little  blush  rose  that  I  could  find,  and 
it  is  exactly  the  color  of  your  cheeks.  If  it  had  been  any  pret- 
tier, it  would  have  been  more  like  your  cheeks. 

"  This  is  the  real  truth.     What  I  said  before  was  only  bad  and 
foolish  joking.  Thomas. 
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"  P.S. — I'm  going  to  be  a  better  boy,  and  not  trouble  you  any 


more. 


How  glad  I  am  !  The  dear  little  rose  !  What  a  pretty  color  I 
And  how  delicate !  I  am  very  glad  that  Thomas  sent  it  to  me. 
And  what  a  pretty  note  it  is !  {She  looks  at  the  writing.)  How 
well  it  is  written !  It  looks  as  if  a  young  gentleman  wrote  it.  I 
did  not  think  that  Thomas  could  write  so  weU.  Hark  I  Some- 
body is  coming.  I'll  show  them  my  bouquet,  and  see  if  they  don't 
think  it  is  a  beautiful  one. 

Enter  Edward. 

Edward.  Ah !  Lucilla,  here  you  are  !  I  have  been  out  into 
the  garden  to  find  you,  but  you  were  not  there.  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  that  we  are  going  to  change  our  plans  about  the  excursion, 
and  not  let  Thomas  go. 

Lucilla.  Ah !  yes,  Cousin  Edward,  do  let  him  go. 

Edward.  Why,  Lucilla,  I  should  not  think  you  would  wish  to 
have  him  go,  he  is  such  a  plague  to  you. 

Lucilla.  But,  Cousin  Edward,  he  says  he  is  not  going  to  plague 
me  any  more. 

Edward.  You  can't  trust  to  such  boys'  promises.  He  may 
easily  make  promises,  but  he  will  find  it  very  hard  to  keep  them. 
It  will  not  be  very  easy  for  him  to  change.  It  is  not  a  little 
change  that  is  required.  He  will  have  to  turn  right  square  about, 
and  that  it  will  be  very  hard  for  him  to  do. 

L^ucilla.  But  he  has  done  it.  Cousin  Edward ;  he  has  turned 
30  E 
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square  about.  See  this  pretty  bouquet  that  he  has  given  me,  and 
see  this  note,  and  read  it.     \JEdward  takes  the  note  and  reads  it. 

Edward  {in  a  tone  of  great  satisfaction).  Well,  that  looks  as 
if  he  was  in  earnest,  really.  That  is  coming  to  the  point  just  like 
a  man. 

Lucilla.  I  loish  jou  would  let  him  go  with  us.  I  am  almost 
sure  that  he  will  not  do  any  thing  to  trouble  us. 

Edioard  {hesitating).  I  am  glad,  on  the  whole,  that  I  have  not 
told  any  of  the  others  about  it  yet. 

Lucilla.  Then  you  have  not  told  them  ? 

Edward.  ;N"o,  I  was  going  to  see  some  of  the  party  now ;  but, 
since  I  have  seen  this  note,  I  think  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it. 
"We'll  let  him  go  with  us.  We'll  try  him  this  time,  at  any  rate ; 
but,  as  soon  as  I  find  him  going  back  to  his  old  tricks  again — 

Lucilla.  Oh,  he  won't  go  back,  I'm  sure. 

Edward.  I  don't  think  he  will  myself.  But  I  must  'go. 
Good-by.  \He  goes  out. 

Lucilla,  {She  puts  the  note  away  carefully  in  a  drawer^  and 
fastens  the  bouquet  in  her  bosom.)  I'll  keep  the  note  very  care- 
fully. And  this  bouquet— I'll  go  and  show  it  to  Jane.  It  is  the 
dearest  little  bouquet  I  evev  had  in  my  life ;  and  the  note  is  even 
prettier  than  the  bouquet. 
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III. 

THE  WHEELBAKEOW  CASE. 

PERS 

Oeknet, 

I°ECK,      ^^oboolmates. 
Chaeles,  ; 

ONS. 

Me.  HA3IILTON,  a  teacher. 
Jenny,  a  little  girl. 
Arthue,  a  baby. 
Other  children. 

Scene  I. 
Top,  Aleck,  Geoege. 

A  yard  behind  a  large  house  in  the  country  which  is  used  as  a  boardings 
school.  Various  groups  of  boys.  Aleck  and  Top  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a 
platform  of  the  piazza.  Charles  is  m  a  corner  of  the  yard^  in  the  middle 
of  a  group  of  boys. 

Top,  Aleck,  what  are  you  going  to  do  this  afternoon  ? 

Aleck.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do,  but  I  know  very  well 
what  I  should  like  to  do. 

Toj?.  What? 

Aleck.  I  should  like  to  go  down  to  the  brook  and  finish  our 
dam.     There  is  not  a  great  deal  more  to  do  to  it. 

Top.  But  we  can't  do  any  thing  more  to  it  till  we  get  a  wheel- 
barrow. We  want  a  wheelbarrow  to  wheel  gravel  in  to  fill  up 
the  embankment ;  so  I  think  we  had  better  go  and  fly  my  kite. 
We  can  go  out  into  the  field  behind  the  barn. 
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Aleck,  Have  you  got  a  good  kite  ? 

Tojp.  Yes,  an  excellent  one.  I've  got  a  very  long  string  too. 
The  kite  vrill  go  up  almost  out  of  sight,  the  string  is  so  long. 

Aleck.  But  I  should  rather  finish  our  dam,  if  we  could.  You 
see,  as  soon  as  the  dam  is  finished,  we  can  raise  the  water,  and 
then  sail  our  boats. 

Tojp,  We  had  an  excellent  dam  in  the  town  where  I  live.  We 
dug  out  a  basin  first,  and  then  we  made  a  dam,  and  it  was  the 
best  place  to  sail  boats  that  I  ever  saw.  We  had  some  little 
wharves  too,  where  we  could  stand  to  sail  our  boats. 

Aleck,  We  can  have  just  as  good  a  one  here. 

Top,  If  we  only  had  a  wheelbarrow. 

Aleck,  Charles  has  got  a  wheelbarrow,  and  he  will  lend  it  to  us 
if  we  ask  him. 

Top,  Do  you  think  he  will  ? 

Aleck,  Yes,  I  am  sure  he  will.     You  ask  him. 

Top.  No,  you  ask  him. 

Aleck,  Well,  I'll  ask  him.     {He  calls  out)     Charles ! 

Charles  {coming  toward  Top  and  Aleck),  Well,  Aleck,  what 
do  you  want  of  me  ? 

Aleck,  Top  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  will  lend  us  your 
wheelbarrow  this  afternoon  to  finish  our  dam.  We  want  to  wheel 
some  gravel  for  the  embankment. 

Charles,  Oh  no,  I  can't  very  well.  Yes,  I  will  lend  it  to  you, 
if  Top  will  lend  me  his  kite. 

Top,  Well,  I  will. 

Charles,  Is  your  kite  in  good  order  ? 
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Top,  Yes,  it  is  in  perfect  order. 

Charles,  Is  there  tail  enough  ? 

Tojp.  Yes,  I  made  three  new  lengths  of  tail  yesterday,  and  now 
there  is  full  enough,  and  a  good  tassel  at  the  end  of  it. 

Charles.  And  is  there  a  good  long  string  ? 

Top,  Yes,  there  is  a  string  long  enough  to  let  the  kite  go  al- 
most out  of  sight. 

Charles,  Then,  if  you  will  lend  me  your  kite,  I  will  lend  you 
my  wheelbarrow  ;  that  will  be  fair. 

Tojp,  Agreed.  I'll  go  directly  up  into  my  room  and  get  it. 
You  may  wait  here  till  I  come. 

Aleck,  And  where  is  the  wheelbarrow,  Charles  ? 

Charles,  It  is  under  the  bench  in  the  old  shop-room.  You  will 
find  it  there  all  safe,  and  you  must  put  it  back  there  when  you 
have  done  with  it. 

Top.  Yes,  we  will ;  and  you  must  carry  my  kite  and  put  it  in 
my  room  when  you  have  done  with  it,  and  you  must  promise  not 
to  get  the  tail  tangled. 

Charles.  Yes,  I'll  take  care  of  that. 

Top.  And,  if  you  do  get  the  tail  tangled,  you  must  untangle  it 
again. 

Charles.  Yes,  I  will. 
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Top  and  Aleck  at  work  upon  the  dam.  The  broken  wheelbaiTow. 


Scene  ll. 
Top,  Aleck. 

A  field,  lohere  there  is  a  brook  and  an  unfinished  dam.  Top  and  Aleck  are 
approaching  a  gravel  hank,  not  far  from  their  dam,  with  a  small  wheelbar- 
row and  a  shovel.      They  stop  when  they  reach  the  bank. 

Top.  It  is  a  nice  thing  to  have  this  wheelbarrow.  If  it  were 
not  for  this,  we  could  not  have  finished  our  dam. 

Aleck.  No,  it  takes  so  much  gravel  to  fill  up  the  embankment, 
we  could  not  possibly  bring  it  on  the  shovel. 

Tojp.  How  many  loads  do  you  think  it  will  take  now  to  fill 
it  up? 

Aleck.  Oh,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten.  You  shaU  load  irfQ 
loads,  and  I  will  wheel  them,  and  after  that  I  will  load  five,  and 
you  shall  wheel  them.     That  will  divide  the  work. 

Top.  Agreed.  {He  begins  to  shovel  gravel  into  the  wheelbar- 
row, but,  at  the  second  or  third  shovelful,  one  of  the  sides  comes 
out.)  There  now,  Aleck,  the  side  has  come  out  I  See  if  you 
can  put  it  in  again. 

Aleck  {trying  to  replace  the  side).  It  is  broken.  The  piece  on 
the  side,  that  goes  down  into  this  iron  socket,  is  broken  ofi^,  so 
there  is  nothing  to  hold  the  side  in  its  place. 

Top.  Then  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Aleck.  I'll  hold  it.  You  go  on  loading,  and  I  wiU  hold  the 
side  in  its  place  till  the  wheelbarrow  is  full. 

\^Top  goes  on  shoveling  gravel  into  the  wheelbarivw  until  it  is 
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full^  while  Aleck  holds  the  side  in  its  place.  Aleck  then 
lets  go  the  side  and  takes  hold  of  the  wheelbarrow  by  the 
handles,  but  on  the  first  attempt  to  inove  it  the  side  falls 
out,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  gravel  slides  out  upon  the 
ground. 

Top.   There  now,  Aleck,  see  what  you  have  done ! 

Aleck.  Why,  Top,  it  is  not  my  fault.  The  side  came  out.  It 
is  your  fault  if  it  is  any  body's,  for  you  ought  to  have  held  in  the 
side  while  I  wheeled  it. 

Top.  I  did  not  think  of  that. 

Aleck.  It  is  Charles's  fault  for  not  having  mended  the  side. 
He  ought  not  to  have  had  his  wheelbarrow  broken. 

Top.  Yes,  it  is  Charles's  fault.  He  ought  to  have  mended  the 
wheelbarrow.  What  good  does  it  do  us  to  lend  us  a  wheelbarrow 
that  we  can  not  use,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

Aleck.  He  was  going  to  mend  it  yesterday.  He  got  a  piece 
of  wood  and  shaped  it,  and  got  it  all  ready  to  nail  it  on ;  but  while 
he  went  in  to  soften  the  nails  in  the  fire,  so  as  to  have  them  clinch 
well,  it  came  time  for  study  hours,  and  so  he  did  not  finish  it. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  broken.  But  he  ought  to  have 
told  us  about  it. 

Top.  Let's  go  and  get  him  to  mend  it  now. 

Aleck.  So  we  will.  He  can  finish  mending  it  in  five  minutes. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  nail  on  the  cleat. 

Top.  We  will  wheel  the  wheelbarrow  up  to  the  shop,  and  then 
go  and  find  Charles  out  in  the  field  where  he  is  flying  the  kite, 
and  tell  him  to  go  and  mend  it. 
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Aleck,  ilgreed! 

\The  hoys  tip  over  the  wheelbarrow  so  as  to  jpour  out  the  rest 
of  the  gravely  and  then  wheel  it  away. 

Scene  III. 
Chaeles.     Jenny.     Arthur.    Afterward  Top  and  Aleck. 

An  open  field.  Boys  playing  hall.  Charles  is  on  one  side  of  the  field  flying 
a  kite.  Jenny  is  near  him  with  a  little  wagon  m  which  Arthur  is  sitting. 
She  has  been  drawing  him  about  in  the  ivagon,  and  noiu  she  has  stopped  to 
look  at  the  kite. 

Jenny  {sjpeaJcing  to  Arthur  in  the  wagon).  See !  Look  at  the 
kite,  Arthur.  Away  up  in  the  air !  High !  high !  very  high  in 
the  air !      See  how  high ! 

Arthur.  Oo — oo  ! 

Jenny.  What  makes  the  kite  go  up  so  high,  Charles  ? 

Charles.   The  wind  blows  it. 

Jenny.  But  I  should  not  think  the  wind  would  blow  it  up  ;  I 
thought  the  wind  blew  right  along. 

Charles.  Yes,  the  wind  does  blow  right  along ;  but  then  the 
kite  lies  slanting  on  the  wind,  and  so  the  wind,  in  blowing  right 
along  under  it,  crowds  it  up.     That's  what  makes  it  go  up. 

Jenny.  But  what  makes  the  kite  lie  slanting  on  the  wind  ? 

Charles.  I  don't  think  you  could  understand  that  very  well  if 
I  were  to  explain  it  to  you. 

Jenny.  I  wish  you  would  explain  it  to  me,  and  let  me  try. 

Charles.  Why,  it  is  owing  to  the  way  we  fasten  the  string  to 
it.     There  is  a  peculiar  way  in  fastening  the  string. 
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Charles  perceives  Aleck  and  Top  approaching.  Their  request. 

Jenny,  I  don't  think  I  do  understand  it  very  well.  But  look, 
Arthur,  look  I     See  how  high  it  is ! 

Arthur  {jpointing),  Oo — oo  I 

Jenny.  Do  you  see  his  tail,  Arthur  ?  See  what  a  long  tail  I 
Do  you  think  the  kite  is  alive,  Arthur  ?  It  is  not  alive.  Charles, 
here  are  two  more  boys  coming.  Top  and  Aleck. 

Charles.  I  wonder  what  they  are  coming  for.  They  took  my 
wheelbarrow  to  finish  their  dam.  They  have  not  had  nearly  time 
to  finish  it  yet.  I  suppose  they  have  got  tired  of  that  work,  and 
Top  is  coming  here  to  claim  his  Idte  again ;  but  I  sha'n't  give  it 
to  him,  he  may  depend. 

Jenny.  Why,  Charles  ?     Is  not  it  his  kite  ? 

Charles.  Yes ;  but  he  lent  it  to  me  this  afternoon.  We  ex- 
changed. I  lent  him  my  wheelbarrow,  and  he,  to  pay  me,  lent  me 
his  kite.  And  now  he  has  no  right  to  come  and  take  it  away 
again  just  because  he  has  got  tired  of  workuag  with  the  wheelbar- 
row.    I  have  a  right  to  keep  it  all  the  afternoon. 

Enter  Top  and  Aleck. 

Aleck.  Charles,  your  wheelbarrow  is  broken. 

Charles.  No,  the  wheelbarrow  is  not  broken ;  it  is  only  one  of 
the  sides  that  wants  a  little  "  fixing." 

Aleck.  Yes,  and  we  want  you  to  come  and  "  fix"  it,  so  that  we 
can  use  it. 

To2?.  We've  left  it  by  the  door  of  the  shop.  It  only  wants  the 
new  cleat  to  be  nailed  on  to  the  side,  and  you  can  do  that  in  five 
minutes.     Aleck  and  I  will  stay  here  and  hold  the  kite  while  you 
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Charles  declines  to  mend  the  wheelbarrow  or  give  back  the  kite. 

do  it.  We  can't  use  the  wheelbarrow  at  all  till  it  is  done,  so  you 
must  go. 

Charles.  No,  I  can't  go  very  well.  I  am  going  to  mend  it 
some  rainy  day  or  other,  when  I'm  in  the  shop ;  but  I  can't  go 
now  very  well.  You  must  get  along  with  it  the  best  way  you 
can. 

Top.  But,  Charles,  I  think  you  ought  to  go  now,  for  we  can't 
use  the  wheelbarrow  at  all.  The  side  keeps  falling  out,  and  then 
all  the  gravel  spills. 

Charles.  Then  you  must  take  lighter  loads. 

Top.  Why,  we  can't  take  any  loads  at  all  when  one  of  the 
sides  is  out. 

Charles.  Why,  yes  you  can.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to 
heap  the  gravel  up  against  the  other  side.  The  other  side  is  good 
and  strong,  and  you  can  wheel  pretty  good  loads  in  that  way. 

Aleck.  But  that  makes  the  load  all  one-sided,  and  when  we  go 
to  wheel  it,  it  tips  over. 

Charles.  Well,  you  must  manage  it  the  best  way  you  can.  I 
can't  go  and  mend  the  side  now ;  I  want  to  fly  the  kite. 

To20»  Then,  if  you  won't  mend  the  wheelbarrow,  you  must  give 
me  back  my  kite  again. 

Charles.  No,  you  lent  me  your  kite  for  all  the  afternoon. 

Top.  But  I  was  to  have  the  use  of  the  wheelbarrow  for  it,  and 
I  can't  get  any  use  out  of  the  wheelbarrow  as  long  as  it  is  broken, 
and  so  you  ought  to  give  me  back  the  kite. 

Charles.  I  tell  you  the  wheelbarrow  is  not  broken  at  all ;  it  is 
only  one  of  the  sides  that  is  broken. 
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Charles's  defense.  The  boys  get  into  a  dispute. 

Top.  Well,  that  is  the  same  thing. 

Charles,  Oh  no,  it  is  a  very  different  thing.  A  wheelbarrow 
itself  may  be  whole,  and  yet  one  of  its  sides  be  broken. 

Aleck,  It  is  the  same  to  us,  at  any  rate,  for  we  can't  use  it  at 
all.  You  agreed  that  we  should  have  the  use  of  the  wheelbarrow 
this  afternoon,  and  you  was  to  have  the  use  of  the  kite.  Now, 
you've  got  the  use  of  the  kite*  and  you  ought  to  give  us  the  use 
of  the  wheelbarrow. 

Top,  Or  else  give  me  back  my  kite.  K I  can't  use  the  wheel- 
barrow, you  ought  not  to  use  my  kite ;  so  give  it  to  me. 

[7bj?  walks  toward  Charles, 

Charles  {walking  avjay,  and  holding  the  string  up  high).  No, 
it  was  a  regular  bargain  for  all  the  afternoon,  and  I'm  going  to 
keep  the  kite.  Indeed,  you  ought  to  let  me  have  it  two  after- 
noons, to  pay  for  breaking  the  side  out  of  my  wheelbarrow. 

Top.  Oh,  Charles,  we  did  not  break  it  at  all. 

Charles,  Why,  the  side  was  in  when  you  took  it,  and  it  was  in 
strong  enough  to  stay,  if  nobody  touched  it.  Did  not  it  stay  in 
till  you  wheeled  it  down  to  your  dam,  and  began  to  shovel  gravel 
into  it  ? 

Top,  Why,  yes  ;  but  it  was  riot  in  strong  at  all.  It  came  out 
just  as  soon  as  we  began  to  shovel  in  the  gravel. 

Charles,  Then  you  broke  it  shoveling  in  the  gravel,  and  you 
ought  to  let  me  have  the  kite  longer  to  pay  for  that. 

Top,  Oh,  Charles,  that  is  riot  fair  at  aU.  So  give  me  back  my 
kite.     I  don't  want  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  you. 

Charles  {still  holding  the  kite  up  high).  No,  Top  ;  but  I'll  tell 
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Charles  proposes  that  Top  should  take  Jenny's  wagon. 

you  what  you  can  do.  You  can  get  Jenny  there  to  let  you  have 
her  wagon,  and  haul  your  gravel  in  that.  It  will  hold  more  than 
the  wheelbarrow.  [Jenny  shakes  her  head, 

Tojp  {looking  toward  the  wagon).   She  won't  let  me  have  it. 

Charles.  Yes  she  will.  She  and  Arthur  can  stay  here  and  see 
the  kite.  Arthur  is  very  much  amused  with  the  kite.  You  will, 
won't  you,  Jenny  ? 

Jenny,  No,  I  should  not  be  willing  to  have  the  boys  put  grav- 
el in  this  nice  wagon. 

Toj),  And,  besides,  I  don't  want  the  wagon ;  it  would  not  be 
good  to  haul  gravel  in.  How  could  we  get  the  gravel  out  when 
we  had  hauled  it  to  the  dam  ? 

\Jenny  begins  to  go  aiuay,  drawing  the  wagon  with  her. 

Charles.  Oh,  you  could  tip  it  over.  You  and  Aleck  could  take 
hold  on  one  side  under  the  wheels,  and  heave  it  all  right  over,  just 
where  you  wanted  the  gravel  to  fall. 

Top,  No,  that  would  not  do  ;  and,  besides,  Jenny  won't  let  me 
have  it.  She  has  gone  away,  for  fear  that  we  should  want  to 
take  it. 

Charles.  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  leave  it  to  any 
body  you  say  whether  I  have  not  a  right  to  keep  the  kite  aU  the 
afternoon. 

Toj:),  I'm  willing  that  you  should  keep  the  kite,  if  you  will  only 
go  first  and  mend  the  wheelbarrow,  so  that  I  can  use  it. 

Charles.  Yes;  but  I  think  I've  a  right  to  the  kite  without 
mending  the  wheelbarrow.  Come,  let's  leave  it  to  somebody. 
Let's  leave  it  to  some  of  the  bovs. 
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Top  and  Charles  refer  their  controversy  to  an  arbitrator. 

Tojp.  No,  I  won't  leave  it  to  anj  of  the  boys,  but  I'll  leave  it 
to  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Charles,  Mr.  Hamilton  is  not  here. 

Tojp,  He  is  in  his  study.  I'll  go  and  find  him  myself,  and  ask 
him  what  he  thinks. 

Charles.  And  will  you  tell  him  the  case  fairly  ? 

Tojp,  Yes,  I  will.  I  will  tell  him  the  case  as  fairly  as  I  pos- 
sibly can. 

Chai'les,  Very  well.     I'U  wait  here  till  you  come  back. 

\Tojp  and  Aleck  go  away. 

Scene  IY. 
Mr.  Hamilton.    Afterward  Aleck  and  Top. 

A  small  library  room.     Mr.  Hamilton  at  a  desk  studying  a  law  hook.    He  shuts 
up  the  book  and  rises  from  his  seat. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  begin  to  be  tired,  I  have  been  studying  now 
two  hours,  and  that  is  a  long  time  to  study  without  any  rest.  I 
must  go  out  and  take  a  walk.  I'll  go  and  find  the  boys  at  their 
play.  They'll  have  some  question  for  me  to  settle.  They  almost 
always  do  when  I  come  among  them.  I  like  to  have  them  do  it, 
for  I  settle  their  questions  on  the  same  principles  that  the  court 
will  settle  such  questions  when  I  come  to  practice  law.  In  six 
months  more  I  shall  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  Then  I  shall  be  a 
great  peacemaker.  Lawyers  are  great  peacemakers ;  they  spend 
all  their  lives  in  settling  disputes.  {A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.) 
Come  in. 
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Plaintiffs  and  defendants.  Top  states  his  case. 

Enter  Top  and  Aleck. 

Mr»  Hamilton^  Ah !  boys,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  You  have 
got  a  case  for  me,  I  suppose  ? 

Tojp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hamilton,  Very  well ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.  Which 
of  you  is  plaintiff,  and  which  defendant  ? 

Top,  Why,  we  are  both  plaintiffs.  It  is  Charles  Williams  that 
we  complain  against. 

Mr,  Hamilton,  Well,  where  is  he  ?     He  ought  to  come  too. 

To;p,  Why,  he  left  it  to  us  to  state  the  case.  He  could  not 
come  very  well ;  he  is  busy  flying  his  kite. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Flying  a  kite !  That  seems  hardly  a  sufficient 
reason  for  not  coming  into  court  when  he  has  a  case  on  trial.  But 
never  mind.     Let's  hear  the  story.     What  is  it  about  ? 

Top,  The  story  is  this.  He  and  I  agreed  to  exchange.  He 
agreed  to  lend  me  his  wheelbarrow,  and  I  lent  him  my  kite.  Well, 
I  gave  him  my  kite,  and  he  took  it  out  into  the  field  and  began  to 
fly  it,  and  he  is  flying  it  now.  That  is  the  reason  why  he  would 
not  come  here. 

Mr,  Hamilton,  And  did  you  take  the  wheelbarrow  ? 

Top.  Yes,  sir.  Aleck  and  I  took  the  wheelbarrow,  and  went 
out  to  our  dam  ;  but  we  found  we  could  not  work  with  the  wheel- 
barrow because  it  was  broken. 

Mr,  Hamilton,  How  was  it  broken  ? 

Top,  Why,  one  of  the  sides  would  not  stay  in,  and  we  could 
not  load  it.     The  side  wants  to  be  mended.     The  old  cleat  is  worn 
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The  contract.  Movable  property  called  chattels.  A  rule  of  law. 

out,  and  there  wants  to  be  a  new  cleat.  The  cleat  is  all  ready, 
and  the  nails  are  ready,  but  Charles  will  not  nail  it  on.  He  says 
he  is  going  to  wait  for  a  rainy  day. 

Mr.  Ilamilton,  Did  he  tell  you  the  wheelbarrow  was  broken 
when  he  engaged  to  lend  it  to  you  ? 

To^,  No,  sir,  he  did  not  say  any  thing  about  that.  We  thought 
it  was  all  in  good  order,  or  we  should  not  have  wanted  it.  We 
can't  use  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Ilaonilton.  i^nd  you  let  him  have  the  use  of  your  kite  to 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  wheelbarrow  ? 

Top,  Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  bargain. 

Mr,  ilamilton.  Well,  then,  I  should  think  it  was  a  case  of 
letting  a  chattel  for  hire. 

Top.  A  chattel !   what  is  that  ? 

Mr,  Ilamilton,  Any  movable  piece  of  property.  A  horse,  or 
a  boat,  or  a  piano,  or  jewelry,  or  a  book,  is  called  a  chattel.  It  is 
a  very  convenient  word.  On  the  other  hand,  a  house,  or  a  gar- 
den, or  a  mill-dam  is  not  a  chattel.  They  are  not  movable.  Tell 
Charles  that  when  a  man  lets  any  thing  for  hire,  as,  for  instance, 
a  wagon,  or  any  other  chattel,  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition  for  use,  unless  there  is  something  said  to  the  contrary. 
So,  if  he  lets  a  wagon,  he  is  bound  to  keep  the  wagon  in  good  run- 
ning condition,  that  is,  provided  he  lets  it  for  hire.  If  he  lends  his 
wagon,  that  is,  if  he  receives  no  pay  for  it,  but  only  allows  his 
neighbor  to  take  it  as  a  favor,  that  is  a  different  thing.  But  when 
he  takes  money  or  any  thing  else  as  pay  for  the  use  of  such  a 
thing,  it  is  his  duty  to  put  it  in  such  a  condition  that  it  can  be 
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Was  Charles  paid  for  the  use  of  the  wheelbarro-\y. 

used,  and  he  is  under  obligation  to  maintain  it  in  that  condition 
all  the  time. 

Top.  I  was  not  going  to  pay  him  any  thing  for  the  wheelbar- 
row. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Not  in  money.  You  were  not  going  to  pay 
him  any  money,  but  you  were  going  to  let  him  have  the  use  of 
your  kite,  which  is  a  kind  of  pay.  It  was  pay  in  the  eye  of  the 
law. 

Top.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes  ;  that  is,  in  effect  and  really.  It  was  not 
pay  in  name,  but  it  was  in  fact ;  and  the  law  disregards  words  and 
names,  and  looks  at  things  as  they  are  in  fact.  You  see  that,  al- 
though you  did  not  say  any  thing  about  pay,  yet  in  fact  you  paid 
him  for  the  wheelbarrow  by  letting  him  have  your  kite  as  a  com- 
pensation for  it. 

Top.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  that,  I  think,  made  it  obligatory  on  him  to 
furnish  his  wheelbarrow  in  good  working  order.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  he  either  ought  to  mend  the  wheelbarrow,  so  that  you 
can  use  it,  or  else  give  you  back  your  kite. 

Top.  Well,  I'll  go  back  and  tell  him  so.     Come,  Aleck. 

Mr.  HamAlton.  But,  then,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  decide  the  case 
when  he  has  not  been  here  to  speak  for  his  side  ;  so  that,  if  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  decision,  he  must  come  here  himself,  and  let 
me  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  it. 

Top.  Well,  I'll  tell  him  so,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

\^Top  and  Aleck  go  out. 
30  '  F 
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Orkney  comes  in.  His  advice  to  the  boys. 


Scene  V. 
Top,  Aleck.     Afterward  Orkney. 

A  yard  with  buildings  around  it.     On  one  side  a  shop,  with  the  wheelbarrow 
before  the  door.     Top  and  Aleck  are  standing  near  the  wheelbarrow. 

Tojy*  We'll  leave  the  wheelbarrow  here  till  we  go  and  tell 
Gharles  what  Mr.  Hamilton  said. 

Aleck.  Yes  ;  but  what  do  jou  think  he  will  do  ?  Will  he  come 
and  mend  the  wheelbarrow,  or  will  he  give  up  the  kite  ? 

Tojp,  I  don't  know.     But  look !  here  comes  Orkney. 

Enter  Orkney. 

Orkney.  Well,  boys,  are  you  going  to  work  ? 

Aleck.  Yes,  if  Charles  will  come  and  mend  the  wheelbarrow 
for  us.     The  wheelbarrow  is  broken. 

Orkney.  Did  you  break  it  ? 

Aleck.  No,  it  was  broken  before.  You  see,  Top  and  Charles 
Williams  made  a  bargain.  Top  agreed  to  lend  Charles  his  kite, 
and  Charles  was  to  lend  us  his  wheelbarrow  to  finish  our  dam 
with ;  but,  when  we  tried  to  use  it,  we  could  not  do  any  thing 
because  it  was  broken,  and  then  Charles  would  not  either  mend 
the  wheelbarrow  or  give  us  back  the  kite. 

Orkney.  I  think  he  ought  to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Aleck.  So  Mr.  Hamilton  says,  and  that  is  what  we  are  going 
to  tell  him  now. 

Orkney.  It  seems  to  me  I  would  not  go  and  tell  him. 
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It  is  not  always  wise  to  claim  extreme  rights. 

Tojp.  Why  not  ?     That's  what  he  ought  to  do. 

Orkney,  That's  true  ;  I  think  it  is  right  enough  that  he  should 
come  and  mend  the  wheelbarrow.  But,  then,  if  people  are  not 
willing  to  do  what  is  right,  it  is  not  always  best  to  force  them  to 
do  it.  Sometimes  it  is  best  to  force  them,  and  sometimes  it  is 
not. 

Aleck.  How  can  we  tell,  then,  when  it  is  best  and  when  it  is 
not? 

Orkney,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain  that.  Only  some- 
times I  have  a  feeling  that,  when  people  are  unjust,  and  are  not 
willing  to  do  what  is  right,  it  is  best  to  yield  to  them,  and  not 
insist  upon  it.  Sometimes  we  have  rights  that  it  makes  more 
trouble  and  difficulty  to  insist  upon  than  it  does  for  us  to  give 
them  up  ;  but  I  don't  know  of  any  rule  by  which  we  can  tell  when 
it  is  best  to  give  up  our  rights,  and  when  it  is  best  to  insist  upon 
them. 

Aleck,  But,  Orkney,  we  can't  do  any  thing  at  all  with  the 
wheelbarrow  until  it  is  mended. 

Orkney,  Then  let  us  go  and  mend  it  ourselves.  There  is  not 
much  to  do,  is  there  ?     I'll  help. 

Aleck  {in  a  tone  of  great  satisfactiori).  Well,  if  you  will  help 
us,  we  can  mend  it  very  nicely. 

Orkney,  Let  me  see.  {He  looks  at  the  side  of  the  wheelbar- 
row.)    It  wants  a  new  cleat. 

Top,  Yes,  and  the  cleat  is  all  ready.  It  only  wants  nailing 
on.     The  cleat  is  in  the  shop. 

Orkney,  We  want  some  nails ;  and  they  must  be  softened  by 
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Orkney  promises  to  mend  the  wheelbarroiv.  Announcing  the  decision, 

being  heated  in  the  fire,  so  that  they  will  clinch  well.  Cut  nails 
will  not  clinch  till  they  are  softened. 

Aleck,  The  nails  are  all  ready  too.  We  might  have  nailed  the 
cleat  on  ourselves,  only  we  were  afraid  that  we  should  split  the 
cleat.     The  wood  almost  always  splits  when  I  nail  any  thing. 

Orkney.  I  will  show  you  how  to  manage  that.  We  must  first 
bore  holes,  and  then,  if  we  put  the  nails  in  right,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  splitting.  Come,  bring  the  wheelbarrow  into  the  shop, 
and  I'll  show  you  all  about  it. 

\Orkney  goes  i7ito  the  shqp^  and  the  hoys  follow  him,  carrying 
the  xoheelharrow. 

Scene  VI. 
Charles,  Aleck,  Top,  and  other  hoys. 

The  same  yard  as  in  the  first  scene.  It  is  about  sunset.  Aleck  and  Top  are 
sittiJig  on  the  edge  of  the  platform.  Charles  is  seen  coming  in  through  a 
gate,  bringing  the  kite  with  him.      Other  boys  with  bats  and  a  ball. 

Charles  {addressing  Tojp  and  Aleck  as  he  comes  tip  to  thein). 
Well,  boys,  so  Mr.  Hamilton  decided  against  you  ? 

Aleck,  No,  he  decided  for  us. 

Charles.  Did  he  ? 

Aleck,  Yes,  he  decided  in  our  favor. 

Charles,  In  your  favor !  I  thought,  by  your  not  coming  back, 
that  he  decided  against  you. 

Top.  No,  he  said  that,  as  I  paid  you  for  the  use  of  the  wheel- 
barrow by  letting  you  have  my  kite,  you  were  bound  to  have  it  in 
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good  order.  He  said  that,  if  you  had  lent  it  to  me  for  nothing, 
that  would  have  been  a  different  thing ;  but  as  I  hired  it  of  you 
on  the  understanding  that  I  could  use  it,  you  ought  to  have  it  in 
good  order. 

Charles.  Then  why  did  not  you  come  back  and  tell  me  ? 

Tojp.  Oh,  we  did  not  care  much.  Orkney  was  there,  and  he 
said  he  would  help  us  mend  the  wheelbarrow  ourselves,  and  so  we 
thought  we  would. 

Charles.  Then  I'm  afraid  you  have  split  the  cleat  driving  nails. 
I  truly  am. 

Aleck.  No,  we  have  not  split  it  in  the  least.  The  nails  went  in 
elegantly,  and  they  have  clinched  too  very  strong.  Orkney  show- 
ed us  how  to  point  the  nails,  and  how  to  drive  them.  He  says  a 
carriage-maker  could  not  have  done  it  better. 

Charles.  Then  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  mending  it, 
I'm  sure.     And  have  you  finished  your  dam  ? 

Aleck.  Yes,  we  have  finished  the  dam  and  raised  the  water. 
We  are  next  going  to  make  some  wharves. 

Charles.  And  would  not  you  like  to  use  my  wheelbarrow  in 
making  the  wharves  ? 

Top.  Perhaps  we  should, 

Charles.  Well,  you  may  have  it  any  time  you  want  it.  In- 
deed, you  are  entitled  to  have  it  again,  to  pay  for  the  time  you  lost 
in  mending  it  this  afternoon. 

Tojp.  We  should  like  to  have  it  again  very  much.  ^And  did 
you  have  a  good  time  with  the  kite  ? 

Charles.  Excellent.     I  found  every  thing  about  it  in  good  or- 
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der,  and,  now  that  I  think  more  of  it,  I  see  that  I  ought  to  have 
mended  the  wheelbarrow  before  I  went  out.  I  knew  that  you 
could  not  use  it  with  the  side  broken.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will 
do.  Your  kite  is  a  splendid  one,  but  it  would  look  better  with 
larger  tassels  at  the  corners  and  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 

Top.  Why  ?     Does  not  it  balance  well  ? 

Charles,  Yes,  it  balances  very  well  indeed,  and  it  goes  perfect- 
ly well  as  it  is  now,  but  it  would  look  better  with  larger  and  hand- 
somer tassels.  Now  I've  got  some  large  sheets  of  tissue  paper, 
just  right  for  making  tassels.  I've  got  some  sheets  of  pink,  and 
some  of  green.  The  two  kinds  together  will  make  splendid  tas- 
sels, and  I'll  make  you  some. 

Top  {(Happing  his  hands),  I  shall  like  that  very  much  indeed. 
They  will  be  beautiful. 

Charles,  I'll  make  two  for  the  kite,  and  one  for  the  end  of  the 
tail.  I'll  get  up  early,  and  make  them  the  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning. 
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Scene  in  the  breakfast-room.  Tim  comes  in  with  a  letter. 


lY. 

ALL  AGAINST  THE  GRAIN. 


Arabella,  a  bride. 
George,  her  husband. 
Mrs.  Thomas,  her  mother. 
Jane,  Arabella's  sister. 


Tim,  a  small  black  boy. 
Susanna,  a  domestic- 
Orkney. 
Top. 


Scene  I. 
Geoege,  Arabella,  Tim. 

A  pleasant  parlor.  Table  at  which  George  and  Arabella  have  been  taking 
breakfast.  George  is  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  is  opening  a  newspaper.  Ara- 
bella is  sauntering  toward  the  window  m  a  listless  manner. 

George,  Now  I  will  see  if  there  is  any  news  in  the  morning  pa- 
per.    There  ought  to  be  news  from  Europe  to-day. 

JEnter  Tbi,  with  a  note. 

Tim.  Here's  a  letter  for  you,  missis. 

Arabella  {taking  the  note  and  breaking  the  seal).  Ah !  it's  from 
the  Collamores.  [^She  reads. 

"Dear  Arabella, 
"  I  wished  very  much  to  see  you  again  before  leaving  town,  and 
should  have  come  in  last  evening,  but  we  were  detained  at  home 
by  company  till  past  ten.    We  leave  early  this  morning.    We  shall 
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have  some  repairs  to  make  to  our  house,  which  will  occupy  about 
a  week,  my  husband  says,  and  after  that  we  are  depending  on 
having  you  come  and  make  us  a  little  visit.  I  shall  write  you 
again,  however,  soon  after  I  get  home.  In  haste,  but  yours  as 
ever,  Mary." 

George.  That's  a  nice  little  note. 

Arabella.  I  think  she  might  have  called  to  see  me. 

George.  Why,  she  could  not  leave  her  company,  you  know, 
last  evening,  and  she  went  away  too  early  this  morning. 

Arabella  (looking  at  the  note  again).  A  little  visit !  I  don't 
think  she  need  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  remind  me  that  I  must 
not  stay  too  long. 

George.  Oh,  Arabella,  I'm  sure  she  did  not  mean  that.  It  is 
a  common  phrase  to  ask  a  person  to  come  and  make  a  little  visit. 
Mary  could  not  possibly  have  intended  you  to  understand  her  to 
mean  that  the  visit  was  to  be  only  a  little  one. 

Arabella.  That  is  what  she  says^  at  any  rate — a  little  visit. 
Besides,  I  think  that,  after  all  our  long  friendship,  I  might  have 
expected  something  more  than  common  phrases,  as  you  call  them, 
from  Mary. 

George.  I  did  not  mean  formal  phrases,  Bella  dear ;  I  meant 
common  language,  the  language  that  is  commonly  used  in  such  a 
case  in  giving  an  invitation.  I  think  she  meant  that  note  for  a 
good  cordial  invitation.  You  see  she  was  in  haste,  for  it  was  after 
ten,  and  very  likely  there  was  her  packing  to  finish,  and  they  were 
to  set  out  early  this  morning.     I  think,  under  all  the   circum- 
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Stances,  it  was  quite  a  mark  of  attention  that  she  wrote  to  you  at 
all.     Don't  you  tliink  so  yourself,  now  ? 

Arabella  (Looking  very  sorrowful).  I  should  not  think,  George, 
that  you  would  take  Mary's  part  against  me.  The  time  was  once 
when  you  always  took  my  part ;  but  you  seem  so  changed ! 

S^She  sighs  deeply. 

George  (laying  doion  his  pajper,  and  going  toward  Arabella). 
Why,  Belle,  my  dear  child,  I'm  not  taking  any  body's  part  against 
you ;  I'm  taking  your  part.  {He  stoops  doion  over  her.,  and  kiss- 
es her  forehead.)  I  want  to  prevent  your  feeling  unhappy.  You 
think  that  Mary's  note  indicates  a  want  of  affection,  and  that 
makes  you  feel  unhappy.  Now  I  only  want  to  show  you  that  it 
does  not  indicate  a  want  of  affection,  so  as  to  prevent  your  feeling 
unhappy.  Is  not  that  taking  your  part  ?  I'm  sure  I  thought  it 
was,  and  meant  it  so. 

Arabella.  I  don't  think  you  can  judge  of  these  things.  A  thou- 
sand things  have  a  meaning  in  the  notes  that  ladies  write  to  each 
other,  and  in  what  they  do,  that  men  know  nothing  about.  They 
can't  understand  them  at  all.  A  man's  feelings  are  not  so  deli- 
cate, and  you  don't  care  half  so  much  about  each  other  as  ladies  do. 

George.  I  confess  that  I  don't  think  that  a  man,  if  he  was  a 
sensible  man,  would  take  offense  against  an  old  and  tried  friend 
merely  because  in  a  note  he  invited  him  to  come  and  make  him  a 
little  visit. 

Arabella.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  I  am  not  sensible,  and  I 
think  it  is  very  unkind  in  you  to  talk  so  to  me — very  unkind  in- 
deed. 
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George,  Why,  my  dear  Arabella — 

Arabella  {interrupting  him,  and  turning  her  face  away).  I 
don't  want  to  hear  you  call  me  your  dear  Arabella  when  you  feel 
so  toward  me.     It  don't  mean  any  thing. 

[She  puts  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,     George  turns  round 
and  walks  hack  to  the  fire,  takes  his  paper  again,  and  sits 
down.     Arabella  remains  motionless  a  moment,  and  then 
gets  up  and  walks  out  of  the  room. 
George.  What  can  I  do  ?     She  takes  every  thing  in  a  wrong 
sense,  and  the  more  I  try  to  explain,  the  more  the  matter  gets  en- 
tangled. 

Scene  IL 
Arabella,  Tim. 

A  hack  parlor.     Arabella  is  sitting  by  the  fire,  sewing. 

Arabella.  They  are  going  to  have  a  Christmas-tree  at  moth- 
er's, and  they  have  not  invited  me.  I'm  no  longer  of  any  conse- 
quence at  home  now,  since  I  am  married.  They  don't  come  to 
ask  me  to  help  them  in  any  of  their  plans.  I've  a  great  mind  to 
have  a  Christmas-tree  of  my  own,  only  I  don't  know  where  I 
should  get  presents  enough  to  fill  it.  I  might  set  up  a  tree,  and 
then  invite  people  to  send  in  presents  for  each  other,  to  hang  on 
it.  I  suppose,  in  that  case,  that  some  of  the  presents  would  be  for 
me.  They  would  be,  if  people  had  any  sort  of  delicacy ;  but  they 
have  so  little  1  {She  looks  out  of  the  window.)  What  a  pleas- 
ant day !     I've  a  great  mind  to  go  and  take  a  ride.     I  might  have 
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the  horse  harnessed,  and  go  to  the  store  and  get  George.  He  could 
not  refuse  to  go  with  me,  if  I  should  actually  go  for  him  at  the 
store.  But  I  don't  know  that  the  horse  is  here.  It  seems  to  me 
that  George  said  something  about  sending  him  away. 

[She  rises.)  and  rings  a  hell. 

Enter  Tim. 

Tim.  Did  you  ring,  missis  ? 

Arabella.  Certainly  I  did.  Do  you  think  that  my  beU  would 
sound  unless  I  rang  it  ? 

Tim.  No,  Miss  BeUa,  I  should  not  think  it  would. 

Arabella.  How  many  times  must  I  tell  you,  Tim,  that  I  am 
not  Miss  BeUa  any  longer  ?  I  am  Mrs.  Alden.  Don't  you  know 
that  I  am  married  ? 

Thii.  Yes,  missis. 

Arabella.  Well,  I  think  you  are  a  very  stupid  thing.  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  about  the  horse.    Do  you  know  where  the  horse  is  ? 

Tim  {brightening  up).  Yes,  missis,  I  know. 

Arabella  {patiently).  Well,  where  is  he  ? 

Tim  {grinning).  He  is  right  before  the  kitchen  fire.  Patience 
has  got  all  the  clothes  on  him. 

Arabella.  Before  the  kitchen  fire !  The  boy's  a  fool.  Do  you 
think  I  mean  the  clothes-horse  ?  What  should  I  want  of  the 
clothes-horse  ? 

Tim.  Oh,  you  mean  the  four-legged  horse.  I  thought  you 
meant  the  clothes-horse,  but  now  I  suppose  you  mean  the  four - 
legged  horse  ? 
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Arabella,  Yes,  to  take  a  ride. 

Tim.  Yes,  missis,  he  is  in  the  shed. 

Arabella,  In  the  shed  ?     You  mean  in  the  barn. 

Tivi.  No,  missis,  he  be  in  the  shed. 

Arabella.  How  came  he  there  ? 
,  Tim.  Why,  Massa  George  left  him  there. 

Arabella.  Left  him  in  the  shed!  What  did  he  do  that  for? 
Is  he  fastened  there  to  a  post  ? 

Tim.  No,  missis,  he  is  not  fastened.  He  is  standing  there  all 
bj  himself  on  the  chips.  Massa  left  him  there  this  morning  after 
he  got  done  sawing  his  exercise. 

Arabella  {contemjptuously).  Sawing  his  exercise  !  You  mean 
the  saw-horse.  It  is  not  the  saw-horse  that  I  want  to  know  about, 
you  stupid  little  fool. 

Tim  i^jpretending  to  look  terrified ).  Why,  missis,  I  thought  it 
was  the  saw-horse. 

Arabella.  No,  you  did  not,  Tim.  It  is  no  such  thing.  You 
knew  I  did  not  mean  the  saw-horse,  for  I  said  the  horse  to  ride. 

Tim.  Well,  missis,  you  can  ride  on  the  saw-horse.  Bobby 
took  a  ride  on  him  the  other  day,  and  he  said  he  had  a  very 
good  ride  indeed.  But  if  you  mean  the  barn-horse,  he  is  not  in 
the  barn  at  all. 

Arabella.  Where  is  he  ? 

Tim.  ]\Iassa  sent  him  away  to  the  farm. 

Arabella.  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  did  he  do  that  for  ?  It 
is  very  provoking  I  The  first  morning  that  I  take  a  fancy  to  have 
a  ride,  I  find  tliat  the  horse  has  been  sent  away  to  the  farm. 
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{Turning  to  Tim  again.)  What  possessed  Mr.  Alden  to  send  the 
horse  away  just  as  I  wanted  him  ? 

Tim.  Please,  missis,  he  told  us  you  said  the  horse  disturbed 
you  in  the  night  by  being  in  the  barn,  for  sometimes  you  heard 
him  stamping,  and  so  he  sent  him  away.  But  he  said  it  was  not 
far,  and  whenever  you  wanted  him  you  could  have  him. 

Arabella  {moodily).  It  is  very  provoking !  And  you  are  very 
provoking  too.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  you  knew  from  the 
beginning  what  horse  I  was  inquiring  for,  and  I  think  you  deserve 
a  good  whipping,  and  so  you  may  go  away. 

Tim  {aside,  as  he  goes  out).  If  every  body  gets  a  whipping  that 
makes  trouble  by  taking  w^ords  in  the  sense  that  people  don't  meanj 
then,  says  I — but  what  then  ?     Who  knows  ? 

Scene  III. 
Mrs.  Thomas,  Arabella,  Jane. 

A  pleasant  morning  m  winter.     A  road.     Arabella,  coming  one  loay,  meets 
Mrs.  Thomas  and  Jane  coming  the  other. 

Mrs.  Thomas.  Ah  I  Arabella,  my  dear  child,  how  glad  I  am  to 
meet  you !     We  were  going  to  your  house. 

Arabella.  I  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  you.  I  have 
not  seen  you  for  ever  so  long.     Have  you  been  sick  ? 

Jane.  Sick !  JSTo  indeed.  Why,  Arabella,  it  was  only  yester- 
day morning  that  I  was  at  your  house. 

Arabella.  WeU,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  hardly 
ever  come  to  see  me.     It  makes  it  verv  lonesome  for  me.     How- 
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ever,  it  is  what  I  ought  to  expect.  When  any  body  gets  married, 
they  must  expect  that  their  old  friends  will  forget  them. 

Mrs,  Thomas,  Oh,  nonsense,  Arabella,  we  have  not  forgotten 
you  at  all.  We  were  coming  now  to  tell  you  about  our  Christmas- 
tree.  We  are  going  to  have  a  Christmas-tree  to  amuse  the  chil- 
dren, and  we  thought  that  perhaps  you  would  like  to  come. 
Christmas  is  day  after  to-morrow. 

Arabella.  And  so  you  reckon  me  among  the  children.  Well, 
that  is  very  complimentary  to  a  married  lady. 

Jane,  No,  sister,  that  is  not  what  mother  meant.  She  meant 
that  we  thought  you  would  like  to  come  and  help  us  amuse  the 
children.  We  have  been  making  up  some  little  presents  for  them 
to  put  upon  the  tree,  and  the  tree  itself  is  to  come  this  afternoon. 
Mother  and  I  have  been  very  busy  with  the  presents. 

Arabella,  And  I  suppose  you  have  got  them  all  ready.  I  could 
not  have  helped  you  make  them,  for  I  have  no  taste  or  skill  in  do- 
ing such  things  ;  so  it  is  well  you  did  not  let  me  know  about  it  be- 
fore.    I  should  only  have  been  in  the  way,  I  know  that  very  well. 

Mrs,  Thomas,  No,  Arabella,  not  at  all.  You  can  make  such 
things  as  well  as  any  body.  We  did  not  think  of  the  plan  until 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  we  came  right  over  this  morning  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

Arabella,  I  wish  you  could  have  the  tree  at  my  house.  We 
never  have  any  thing  of  the  kind  at  our  house.  There's  only  my 
husband  and  myself  there,  and  there  is  nothing  ever  going  on.  I 
get  so  tured  and  so  lonesome  sometimes  that  I  don't  know  what 
to  do. 
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Arabella  persists  in  misunderstanding  what  they  say. 

Jane.  Well,  Arabella,  we'll  have  it  at  your  house.  Won't  we, 
mother  ?     We  can  have  it  there  just  as  well  as  not. 

Mrs,  Thomas,  Yes,  we  shall  like  it  exactly  as  well.  They  have 
gone  for  the  tree,  and  I'll  send  it  over  as  soon  as  it  comes. 

Jane.  And  I'll  bring  over  the  presents  that  we  have  got  ready, 
and  you  shall  help  us  arrange  them.  You  may  come  with  me  and 
help  me  bring  them,  or  you  may  go  to  your  house,  and  I  will  come 
and  bring  them  myself. 

Arabella.  I'll  go  home  and  wait  till  you  come,  as  it  is  plain  you 
do  not  wish  to  have  me  go  with  you. 

Jane.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  like  to  have  you  go  with  me 
very  much,  if  you  are  willing.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  pre- 
fer to  go  home  and  wait  for  me  there ;  but  I  should  like  very  much 
indeed  to  have  you  go  with  me,  and  then  you  can  help  me  bring 
the  things. 

Arabella,  And  so  the  reason  why  you  want  me  to  go  with  you 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  my  company,  but  only  so  that  I  may  help 
you  bring  the  things. 

Jfrs.  Thomas.  Oh,  Arabella,  what  a  child  you  are !  You  take 
every  thing  in  a  cross  and  contrary  sense,  all  against  the  grain,  as 
if  it  was  a  pleasure  to  you  to  make  out  that  what  is  said  is  some- 
thing disagreeable. 
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Conversation  between  Jane  and  Arabella  about  Louisa. 


Scene  IV. 
Arabella,  Jane.     Afterward  Susanna. 

A  chamber  in  Mrs.  Thomas's  house.  In  the  middle  of  the  floor  is  a  table  cov- 
ered with  little  baskets,  bags,  toys,  small  parcels  of  confectionery ,  and  other 
fancy  articles  suitable  for  a  Christmas-tree.  Jane  is  standing  near  a  bu- 
reau, and  shoiving  Arabella  more  articles  of  the  same  kind. 

Ja7ie.  Most  of  these  things  we  bought  at  the  toy-shop  in  the 
village  last  evening ;  but  some  of  them  we  made.  We  put  up  all 
these  little  articles  of  confectionery  and  bonbons,  each  parcel  in  a 
little  separate  paper. 

Arabella.  Did  you  do  them  all  yourselves  ? 

Jane.  Yes,  we  and  cousin  Sarah.  Cousin  Sarah  came  in  to 
help  us.  I  sent  for  Louisa  Jar  vis  to  come  too,  but  she  did  not 
come.  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  send  by  Susanna,  who  was 
going  over  there,  and  so  I  wrote  her  a  little  note  to  tell  her  of  our 
plan,  and  ask  her  if  she  would  help  us. 

Arabella.  And  what  answer  did  she  send  ? 

Jane.   She  did  not  send  any  answer  at  all. 

Arabella.  Why  not  ? 

Jane.  I  don't  know.  Susanna  said  that  she  read  the  note,  and 
then  said  that  there  was  no  answer. 

Arabella.  So  it  seems  that  she  did  not  think  it  was  worth  while 
to  take  any  notice  of  your  note  ? 

Jane.  Oh  no,  I  don't  think  it  was  that ;  I  think  there  must  be 
some  mistake. 
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Arabella  thinks  Louisa  intended  a  slight  upon  Jane. 

Arabella,  Why,  how  can  there  be  any  mistake  ?  Susanna  saw 
her  read  the  note,  I  suppose,  and  then  she  said  there  was  no  an- 
swer ;  that  seems  to  be  very  plain.  I  should  think  it  was  a  great 
slight. 

Jane.  Oh  no ;  I'll  wait  till  I  know  more  about  it  before  I  con- 
clude that  it  was  a  slight.  Things  very  often  seem  quite  different 
from  what  they  really  are,  especially  when  messages  go  back  and 
forth  by  such  girls  as  Susanna.  We  ought  not  to  be  too  easy  to 
take  offense,  but  wait  till  we  know  exactly  how  the  case  is. 

Arabella.  I  am  not  easy  to  take  offense  at  all,  but  I  like  prop- 
er spirit,  and  I  don't  think  you  have  any  spirit  at  all. 

Jane  {laughing).  Why,  you  see,  I  don't  like  to  be  offended  with 
people.  It  is  a  disagreeable  feeling ;  so  I  always  put  it  off  as 
long  as  I  can. 

Arabella.  Was  that  all  that  Susanna  said  when  she  came  back 
from  Louisa's,  just  that  there  was  not  any  answer  to  the  note  you 
sent  her  ? 

Jane.  No ;  I  believe  there  was  something  about  Louisa's  say- 
ing that  she  did  not  know  much  about  Christmas-trees. 

Arabella.  And  for  that  reason  she  would  not  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  yours  ? 

Jane.  Oh  no,  she  did  not  say  that. 

Arabella.   That  was  what  she  must  have  meant. 

Jane.  No,  I  can't  think  that  she  meant  that.  It  is  not  at  all 
like  Louisa  to  send  me  such  a  message  as  that,  or  one  that  could 
possibly  have  that  meaning ;  and  I  shall  not  believe  that  she  did 
so  until  I  know  more  certainly.     I  am  going  to  wait  till  I  see  her. 

30  G 
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Arabella.  I  don't  see  what  possible  interpretation  you  can  put 
upon  her  message  except  that. 

Jane.  Nor  do  I  at  present ;  Ibut  there  may  be  some  one  that  you 
and  I  do  not  see  yet,  but  which  we  may  see  by-and-by.  I  was  a 
little  surprised  when  Susanna  cam.e  back  with  that  answer,  but 
then  I  have  no  doubt  but  there  is  some  explanation  that  will 
make  it  all  right.  A  faithful  friend  is  one  that  is  steady  and  true. 
I  want  to  be  a  faithful  friend  to  Louisa,  and  I  must  hold  my  faith 
in  her,  firm  and  good,  and  not  let  it  fail  and  fall  away  at  the  first 
appearance  of  any  thing  strange  or  unaccountable. 

Arabella.  All  that  is  very  fine  talk,  no  doubt ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  like  to  see  a  little  spirit.  Here  comes  Susanna  now.  I  mean 
to  ask  her  all  about  it. 

Enter  Susanna,  bringing  a  note. 

Susanna.  A  note  for  you.  Miss  Jane. 

Arabella.  Is  it  from  Louisa  ? 

Jane  (taking  the  note  and  opening  it).  No,  it  is  from  cousin 
Sarah.  I  thought  it  very  likely  that  it  was  from  Louisa,  but  it  is 
not ;  it  is  only  about  some  ribbon  that  I  asked  cousin  Sarah  to 
get.  She  says  that  she  could  not  find  any  blue,  but  she  has  got 
some  pink,  and  that  will  do  just  as  well. 

Arabella.  She  might  have  found  blue  just  as  well,  if  she  had 
really  been  interested  in  searching  for  it. 

Jane.  Ah !  but  pink  will  do  just  as  well. 

Arabella.  Susanna,  what  was  it  that  Louisa  said  in  answer  to 
the  note  you  carried  her  last  evening  ?     Did  she  send  back  word 
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Susanna  gives  the  ladies  a  full  account  of  the  errand. 


that  she  did  not  know  any  thing  about  Christmas-trees,  and  that 
she  should  not  send  back  any  answer  ? 

Susanna,  Oh  no,  Miss  Arabella,  she  did  not  send  that  word  to 
Miss  Jane. 

Jane.  Why,  I  understood  you,  Susanna,  that  she  said  she  did 
not  know  much  about  Christmas-trees  ? 

Susan7ia.  Yes,  Miss  Jane,  she  said  that,  but  she  did  not  send 
that  word  to  you.     That  was  what  she  said  to  her  father. 

Arabella.  To  her  father  ? 

Susanna.  You  see,  when  I  gave  her  the  note,  she  was  just  get- 
ting into  the  chaise  to  go  away  somewhere  with  her  father. 

Jane.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Susanna.  Why,  she  read  the  note,  and  then  she  told  her  father 
what  it  was  about.  She  said  that  you  were  going  to  have  a 
Christmas-tree,  and  that  she  was  very  glad,  for  she  did  not  know 
much  about  Christmas-trees,  but  she  wanted  to  learn,  and  that 
now  she  should  have  a  good  opportunity. 

Jane.  Oh,  that's  a  very  different  thing. 

Arabella.  Yes ;  but  wait.  What  else  did  she  say,  Susanna  ? 
Tell  us  all  about  it. 

Susanna.  At  first  she  was  going  to  give  up  her  ride  and  come 
over  here  immediately,  but  her  father  said  she  had  better  go  on, 
and  so  come  over  here  as  soon  as  she  got  back. 

Arabella.  Was  she  going  out  of  town? 

Susanna.  Yes,  she  was  just  going  out  of  town  to  spend  the 
night,  and  coming  back  again  this  morning.  She  was  going  to 
her  cousin's,  and  was  expected  there  to  tea. 
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Why  Louisa  sent  no  note.  Arabella  finds  a  new  trouble. 

Arabella  {after  a  ^ause).  Well,  that's  all  very  plausible ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  very  strange  that  she  did  not  send  you  even  a  mes- 
sage.     She  ought,  indeed,  to  have  written  you  a  note. 

Susanna.  Her  father  asked  her  if  she  did  not  wish  to  send  a 
message,  and  she  said  no,  she  could  not  explain  it  very  well,  and 
you  would  know,  she  said,  that  she  would  help  you  about  your 
Christmas-tree,  all  that  she  possibly  could,  just  as  well  as  if  she 
sent  a  hundred  messages. 

Jane,  But,  Susanna,  why  did  not  you  tell  me  all  this  before, 
when  you  first  came  home  ? 

Susanna.  Why,  you  did  not  ask  me  any  questions  about  it  at 
all ;  and,  besides,  I  asked  Miss  Louisa  if  I  should  give  you  any 
message,  and  she  said  no.  Just  tell  her,  said  she,  that  you  gave 
me  the  note,  and  she  will  understand. 

Jane.  Well,  Susanna,  that  is  all.     You  may  go  now. 

\_Susanna  goes  out,  hut  in  a  moment  comes  hack  again. 

Susanna.  There  is  Miss  Louisa's  brother  coming  now.  Miss 
Jane.  He  is  just  coming  in  at  the  gate,  bringing  a  basket  full  of 
things.  \_Susamia  goes  out. 

Jane  {looking  pleased).  I  thought  it  would  all  come  right  in 
the  end. 

Arabella.  That's  the  way  you  tiiumph  over  me.  You  always 
like  to  triumph  over  me,  and  to  make  me  out  to  be  in  the  wrong, 
and  I  do  believe  that  you  love  Louisa  a  great  deal  better  than 
you  do  me. 

Jane  {putting  her  arm  around  her  and  kissing  her).  Oh  no, 
Bella  dear,  I  did  not  mean  to  triumph  over  you  at  all,  and  I  don't 
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Orkney  in  the  shop  making  a  ballot-box, 

love  any  body  in  the  world  better  than  I  do  you,  and  I  don't  think 
I  ever  shall — at  least,  not  until  I  have  a  husband,  as  you  have. 

Scene  Y.  • 
Oekney,  Top,  other  hoys.     Afterioard  Mr.  Hamilton. 

A  small  shop  used  by  the  hoys  of  a  school.  Orkney  is  at  work  at  a  bench,  put- 
ting together  the  parts  of  a  box  that  he  is  making.  At  another  bench,  Top 
is  trying  to  plane  a  board.     Other  boys  at  work  m  various  parts  of  the  shop. 

^    Tojp.  Is  it  a  box  that  you  are  making,  Orkney  ? 

Orkney,  Yes,  a  ballot-box. 

Top.  What  is  it  for? 

Orkney.  It  is  to  take  the  votes  with  in  our  society.  As  soon 
as  I  get  all  the  parts  of  the  box  properly  fitted  together,  I  shall 
glue  it,  and  then,  when  the  glue  is  dry,  it  will  be  done ;  and  glad 
shall  I  be  when  it  is  done. 

Tof).  Why  ?     Don't  you  like  to  make  it  ? 

Orkney.  Yes,  I  like  to  make  it,  but  we  are  always  glad  when 
a  thing  is  done,  even  in  cases  where  the  making  of  it  gives  us 
pleasure. 

Top  {coming  to  the  place  vjhere  Orkney  is  at  work).  Let  me 
see.     What  a  pretty  box !     What  is  this  part  for  ? 

Orkney.  That  is  the  top. 

Top.  And  what  is  this  hole  in  it  for  ? 

Orkney.  That  is  to  put  the  balls  in  at.  You  see  we  have  black 
balls  and  white  balls,  and  when  we  are  voting,  to  choose  new  mem- 
bers, we  put  in  a  white  ball  if  we  mean  Yes,  and  a  black  ball  if 
we  mean  No.     Then  the  president  opens  the  box,  and  counts  the 
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balls,  and  if  there  are  as  many  as  three  black  balls,  or  more,  then 
the  new  member  is  not  chosen.  That  is  what  they  call  black-ball- 
ing a  candidate. 

Tojp,  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,  if  any  body  puts  in  any  black 
balls  when  they  are  voting  for  me,  I'll — YYi— pound  'em.  {He 
goes  hack  to  his  worJc^  and  attempts  again  to  plane  the  hoards  hut 
the  plane,  continually  clogs  and  catches.  Presently  he  stops  in 
despai7\)  Orkney,  I  can't  plane  this  board  at  all.  There  is  some- 
thing or  other  the  matter  with  it,  or  else  with  the  plane.  It  clogs, 
and  hobbles,  and  hitches,  and  sticks  all  the  time,  and  I  can't  do 
any  thing  with  it. 

Orkney.  I'll  come  and  see. 

[^Re  rises,  and  goes  to  the  pilace  where  Top  is  at  work. 

Top,  See !  the  plane  is  all  choked  up,  and  the  board  is  rough- 
er where  I  have  planed  it  than  where  I  have  not. 

Orkney,  Ah !  I  see  what  the  trouble  is.  You  are  going  against 
the  grain.  Look !  you  have  placed  the  board  so  that  you  are  go- 
ing against  the  grain.  Turn  your  board  end  for  end,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  plane  will  run  as  glibly  and  smooth  as  a  draw  shave. 

Top.  Well,  I'll  try  it.  {He  turns  his  hoard,  and,  after  clear- 
ing his  plane,  he  begins  to  plane  again.)  Yes,  Orkney,  it  goes 
very  well  now. 

Orkney.  I'm  glad  of  it. 

Top  {jjlaning).  Ah  1  how  nicely  it  goes  1  And  the  part  that 
I  have  planed,  how  smooth  it  feels !  Just  come  here  a  minute, 
Orkney,  and  feel  of  the  board,  to  see  how  smooth  it  is. 

Orkney.  I  can  tell  by  the  sound  of  the  plane  that  it  is  working 
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smoothly  now,  but  I  can  not  come  very  well,  for  I  have  begun  my 
gluing,  and  the  glue  will  get  cold  if  I  leave  it.  I  will  come  pres- 
ently. 

Top,  But,  Orkney,  I  should  not  think  it  would  make  such  a 
great  difference,  just  taking  the  board  one  end  foremost  instead  of 
the  other. 

Orkney.  Oh !  it  makes  all  the  difference  you  can  conceive,  which 
end  foremost  you  take  things  in  this  world.  Some  people  take 
hold  of  every  thing  at  the  wrong  end,  and  by  the  rough  handle, 
and  so  they  are  always  in  difficulty  with  every  thing  and  every 
body  around  them. 

Toj[).  Are  there  really  such  people  as  that  ? 

Orkney,  Yes,  plenty  of  them.  They  take  every  thing  against 
the  grain,  just  as  you  tried  to  plane  your  board  just  now. 

Enter  Mr.  Hamilton,  with  two  letters  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Boys,  I  want  one  of  you  to  do  an  errand  for 
me. 

Orkney  {laying  down  his  work,  and  rising  up  suddenly).  Yes, 
sir,  I'll  go. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  want  you  to  take  these  two  letters  to  Mrs. 
Alden's — though  they  are  not  reaUy  letters  ;  they  are  packages  of 
little  pictures,  six  in  each.  They  are  for  Mrs.  Alden's  Christmas- 
tree.  Take  them  to  her  house,  and  give  them  to  her.  They  are 
for  little  presents,  to  go  upon  the  tree.  Tell  her  she  can  put  some 
sort  of  a  string  through  the  corner  of  them,  and  hang  them  upon 
one  of  the  branches.     I  met  her  and  her  sister  Jane  going  to  her 
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house  a  short  tuTie  ago,  and  I  promised  to  send  some  little  thing 
or  other  for  the  tree. 

To]),  The  children  will  like  the  pictures  very  much.     . 
Mr,  Hamilton.  Let  me  show  them  to  you. 
\He  takes  the  pictures  out  of  the  envelojyes,  and  sjpreads  them 
out  upon  the  work-bench.      The  hoys  gather  arou7id  to  look 
at  them,  and  appear  to  admire  them  very  'much.    Mr.  Ham- 
ilton  then  puts  them  hack  into  the  envelopes,  and  hands  them 
to  Orkney. 
Orkney.  They  are  very  pretty  indeed. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  if  you  wiU  take  them  to  Mrs.  Alden,  I  will 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Tell  her  that  they  are  not  of  much 
value,  but  perhaps  they  will  answer  for  the  occasion. 

Orkney.  Yes,  sir.     I'll  take  them  there,  and  I'll  tell  her. 

SjS'Ir.  Hamilton  goes  out. 
Top.  Let  me  go  too.     I'll  go  with  you,  Orkney. 
Orkney.  Yery  well.     I  shall  like  your  company  very  much  in- 
deed. 

^  Scene  YI. 
Arabella,  Jane.     Afterward  Orkney,  Top,  and  Tim. 

A  small  hack  parlor  in  Mrs.  Alden's  house.  A  table  hy  the  icindow.  The  table 
is  covered  luith  articles  for  the  Christmas-tree,  and  there  are  baskets  filled 
with  other  articles  in  various  parts  of  the  room.  Arabella  and  Jane  are 
opening  a  basket. 

Jane.  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  pretty  tree.  We  have  got  a 
great  many  things  to  put  upon  it. 
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Waiting  for  Louisa,  Orkney  and  Top  approaching  the  house. 

Arabella,  It  seems  to  me  it  is  time  to  begin  to  put  the  things 
on  the  tree.  I'll  go  and  tell  Tim  to  bring  the  tree  in  ;  it  is  lying 
on  the  back  piazza.  I'll  get  him  to  bring  it  in,  and  then  we  will 
set  it  up  immediately. 

Jane.  Tell  him  to  take  good  care  of  the  top  of  the  tree,  for  that 
is  very  frail,  and  if  it  gets  broken  off,  that  will  spoil  the  beauty 
of  it. 

Arabella.  Yes,  I  will.  \_S7ie  goes  out. 

Jane  {continuing  to  take  the  things  out  of  the  basket).  What 
pretty  things  these  are  that  Louisa  has  sent  us !  It  is  almost  time 
for  her  to  come  herself.  She  said  that  she  would  be  here  a  little 
after  three,  and  it  is  three  now.  I  will  go  and  see  if  she  is  not 
coming.  \She  goes  to  the  window  and  looks  out. 

Enter  Aeabella. 

Arabella.  Tim  is  going  to  bring  in  the  tree  directly. 

Jane.  I  was  looking  out  to  see  if  I  could  see  Louisa  coming. 
It  is  time  for  her. 

Arabella,  Do  you  see  her  ? 

Jane.  No  ;  but  here  are  two  boys  coming.  One  of  them  is  Ork- 
ney. There  is  another  boy  coming  with  him — one  of  the  school- 
boys, I  suppose. 

Arabella.  Yes  ;  they  are  bringing  me  something  from  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton. I  met  him  in  the  street,  and  I  told  him  about  the  Christ- 
mas-tree, and  asked  him  to  send  us  something.  He  said  he  had  not 
much  talent  for  making  needle-books,  and  pin-cushions,  and  fan- 
cy boxes,  but  he  would  see  if  he  could  not  find  something  to  send. 
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The  boys  enter  with  their  message.  Looking  at  the  pictures. 

Enter  Orkney  and  Top.     They  how  politely  to  the  ladies, 

Arabella,  Well,  boys,  you  have  got  some  letters,  I  see.  Are 
tliey  for  me  ? 

Orkney,  They,  are  little  packages  of  pictures  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  sent  to  be  put  upon  your  Christmas-tree.  He  says  that  the 
pictures  are  of  no  great  value,  but  perhaps  they  will  answer  for 
the  occasion. 

Arabella.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  considers  the  oc- 
casion of  our  Christmas-tree  as  of  very  little  consequence. 

Top,  Oh  no,  Mrs.  Alden,  he  did  not  mean  that  at  all — I  am 
sure  he  did  not.  Besides,  the  pictures  are  really  very  pretty;  he 
showed  them  to  us. 

Arabella,  How  many  are  there  ? 

Top,  There  are  two  packages,  with  six  pictures  in  each  pack- 
age ;  that  makes  twelve  pictures  in  all. 

Arabella,  Let  us  take  them  out  and  look  at  them. 
\Arabella  takes  out  the  pictures  and  spreads  them  on  the  table, 
and,  while  she  and  the  others  with  her  are  looking  at  them, 
with  their  backs  turned  toward  the  door,  Tim  comes  to  the 
door  with  the  Christmas-tree,  dragging  it  top  foremost.  The 
branches  on  each  side  catch  against  the  side  of  the  door,  and 
are  drawn  out,  and  so  stop  his  progress  ;  he  tugs  at  the  tree, 
hut  the  more  he pidls,  themore  the  branches  spread,  and  he 
is  soon  stopped  entirely.  There  is  a  door  in  the  way,  so 
that  Arabella  and  the  others,  who  are  looking  at  the  pictures, 
do  not  see  him. 
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Arabella's  impoliteness.  Tim's  trouble  -witli  the  tree  in  the  doorway. 

Tojp.  Don't  you  think  they  are  pretty  pictures  ? 

Arabella,  Yes,  they'll  do  very  well.  Some  of  the  children  will 
like  them,  I  dare  say.  They  are  better  than  nothing.  What  can 
Tim  be  about  in  the  entry  ? 

Top,  i"  think  they  are  very  pretty  indeed. 

Arabella.  But,  Top,  it  is  not  polite  to  praise  your  own  presents. 
Did  not  you  know  that  ? 

Top.  They  are  not  my  presents,  Mrs.  Alden,  they  are  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton's presents. 

Arabella,  Well,  that  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  since  you 
are  one  of  his  scholars.  What  a  noise  Tim  makes  there  with  the 
tree ! 

Top.  Mr.  Hamilton  knew  very  well  that  it  would  not  be  polite 
to  praise  his  own  presents,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  he  sent 
word  that  the  pictures  were  of  no  great  value. 

OrJcney.  Yes,  Mrs.  Alden,  I  am  sure  that  that  was  what  he 
meant,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  undervalue  your  Christmas- 
tree  at  all. 

Tim.  Miss  Arabella,  I  can't  get  this  tree  in  through  the  door ; 
it's  too  big. 

Arabella.  Too  big  I     No,  it  is  not  too  big. 

\_She  Uirns  to  look  at  Tivi.      The  rest  follow  her, 

OrJcney.  Why,  Tim,  you've  got  it  wrong  end  foremost.  There's 
a  smooth  way  and  a  contrary  way  with  a  Christmas-tree  as  well 
as  with  every  thing  else,  and  you've  got  it  the  contrary  way. 

Arabella.  Did  ever  any  one  see  such  a  stupid  thing?  One 
would  think  he  Avas  a  fool. 
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Orkney  brings  it  in  right.  The  tree  planted.  Conversation  with  Tim. 

Thn.  Is  not  this  tlie  right  way,  J\Iiss  Bella  ?  You  told  me  to 
be  careful  of  the  top  of  it,  and  so  I  thought  I  would  bring  the  top 
of  it  in  first. 

Orkney,  Let  me  take  it.  I'll  turn  it  round  end  for  end,  and 
then  it  will  come  in  very  easily.     Help  me.  Top. 

{Orkney  and  Top  turn  the  tree  round  in  the  entry ^  and  then 
bring  it  in  without  any  difficulty. 

Arabella.  There's  the  block  for  it  in  the  corner,  boys.  See  if 
you  can  set  it  up  in  the  block. 

\_Orkney  and  Top  set  the  tree  up  in  the  blocks  and  then  go  out. 

Scene  YII. 
Oekney,  Top,  and  Tim. 

The  yard  behind  Mrs.  Alden's  house.     Orkney,  Top,  and  Tim  are  coming  out 

of  the  door. 

Top.  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  known  better, 
Tim,  than  to  have  tried  to  take  the  tree  in  the  contrary  way  of 
the  branches.  You  might  have  known  that  it  would  get  stuck 
in  the  doorway  and  make  a  difficulty,  and  that  you  would  get  a 
scolding. 

Tim.  Well,  now,  I  thought  that  that  would  please  Miss  Bella 
exactly,  for  she  always  likes  a  difficulty,  and  she  takes  every  thing 
herself  a  contrary  way.  [He  runs  offi  laughing. 

Top.  What  a  rogue  he  is  1  He  did  it  on  purpose,  I  verily  be- 
lieve. 

Orkney.  Likely  as  not. 
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Mrs.  Alden's  characteristic.  Why  Orkney  did  not  tell  her  what  he  thought. 

Tojp.  Is  it  true,  as  he  says,  that  Mrs.  Alden  is  always  taking 
things  in  a  wrong  sense,  so  as  to  get  a  difficulty  out  of  them, 
when  there  is  no  need  of  it  ? 

Orkney.  Yes,  she  certainly  does. 

Top.  Why  didn't  you  tell  her,  then,  what  you  told  me  in  the 
shop  about  planing  against  the  grain  ? 

Orkney.  Mrs.  Alden  is  a  married  lady.  I  can  talk  to  little 
girls  sometimes ;  but  when  a  lady  is  old  enough  to  be  married, 
she  is  generally  too  old  to  learn. 

Tojp.  Oh,  Orkney,  what  an  impolite  speech  ! 

Orkney.  At  least  she  is  too  old  to  learn  of  boys  like  me. 
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The  boys  in  the  shop.  Orkney  took  a  pleasure  in  mending,  Martin  in  breaking. 
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Orkney,  \ 

Aleck,    >-  boys  of  the  school. 
Martin,  J 


PEES0H8. 

Jennt,  a  little  girl. 
Arthur,  a  baby. 


Scene  I. 
Orkney,  Aleck,  Martin. 

A  small  shop.  Orkney  is  at  work  mending  a  voheelharrow  near  the  door  of 
the  shop.  Aleck  and  Martin  are  near  htm.,  looking  on.  Martin  has  a  ivhip 
in  his  hand. 

Aleck,  What  are  you  mending  the  wheelbarrow  for,  Orkney  ? 
For  any  thing  particular  ? 

Orkney,  Yes,  for  fun. 

Aleck,  That  is  not  any  thing  particular. 

Orkney.  By  fun,  I  mean  for  the  pleasure  of  it.  Don't  you  think 
that  is  something  particular  ? 

Aleck,  No,  that  is  not  what  I  meant.  I  mean,  are  you  going 
to  do  any  thing  with  it  after  you  have  mended  it  ? 

Orkney,  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  saw  that  it  was  broken,  and  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  amuse  myself  in  mending  it  as  in  any 
other  way.     I  like  to  mend  things. 

Martin  {snwpj)ing  his  whip  about).  And  I  like  to  break  things. 

Orkney,  Yes,  some  boys  do. 
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A  difference  of  years.  The  whip.  The  game  at  horses. 

Aleck.  It's  a  difference  of  taste. 

Orkney.  No,  it's  more  a  difference  of  years.  The  younger  boys 
are  more  like  babies,  the  more  they  like  to  break  things.  All  ba- 
bies like  to  break  things.  But  when  boys  grow  up  and  become 
almost  men,  then  they  don't  like  to  see  things  broken,  and  they 
don't  like  to  break  them ;  they  like  better  to  mend  them.  The 
reason  why  Martin  likes  to  break  rather  than  mend  is  because  he 
is  a  little  boy. 

Martin.  I  am  not  a  little  boy. 

\^He  snaps  his  ichip  about  violently. 

Aleck.  Don't  snap  your  whip  about  so  much,  Martin ;  you  will 
hit  me,  next  thing. 

Orkney.  And  me  too.    You'd  better  go  out  in  the  yard  to  play. 

Aleck.  Yes,  let's  go,  Martin. 

Martin.  Well,  we  will.  [They  leave  Orkney  and  go  out. 

Scene  II. 
Jenny,  Aethue.     Afterward  Aleck  and  Maetin. 

The  yard.     A  smooth  gravel  voalk  around  the  margin  of  it.     Jenny  comes  in 
through  a  gate  from  the  garden,  drawing  Arthur  in  a  little  wagon. 

Jenny.  Now,  Arthur,  we  will  play  that  we  are  going  along  the 
turnpike  road  to  Boston.     This  shall  be  Boston,  out  in  this  corner. 

Arthur.  Whoa !  whoa  I 

Jenny.  No,  we  will  play  that  the  shop  is  Boston.  There  are 
some  boys  in  the  shop ;  we  will  play  that  they  are  the  people. 
Ah !  here  are  two  of  the  boys  coming  out. 
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Aleck  and  Martin  at  play.  The  ball  bounces  over  the  fence. 

Enter  Aleck  and  Martin  from  the  shop. 

Aleck,  Halloa,  Jenny,  are  you  taking  Arthur  to  ride  ? 

Jenny.  Yes ;  I've  been  drawing  him  all  about  the  garden,  and 
now  I've  come  here. 

Martin.  Well,  you  must  keep  out  of  our  way,  for  Aleck  and  I 
are  going  to  play  here. 

Aleck.  What  shaU  we  play? 

Martin.  I  don't  know.     What  shall  we  ? 

Aleck.  Suppose  we  play  ball ;  I've  got  a  ball. 

Martin.  But  it  is  a  good  for  nothing  old  thing. 

Aleck.  I  say  it  isn't ;  it  is  a  very  good  ball. 

Martin.  Two  great  rips  in  it,  and  the  inside  soaked  aU  full  of 
water  I 

Aleck.  It  is  not  full  of  water  at  all ;  it  got  wet  a  little  yester- 
day, but  I  dried  it  last  night. 

Martin.  I  tell  you,  you  can't  dry  a  baU  in  a  night  when  it  gets 
wet  through. 

Aleck.  I  teU  you  I  can,  for  I  dried  mine. . 

{He  takes  his  hall  out  of  his  pocket,  and  shows  it  to  Martin. 
Martin  takes  it  and  bounces  it  on  the  ground.  The  ball 
goes  over  the  fence  into  the  garden. 

Martin.  I  don't  believe  it  is  half  dry. 

Aleck.  It  is  dry,  or  it  would  not  have  bounced  so  well.  Be- 
sides, now  you've  made  it  go  over  into  the  garden,  and  you  must 
go  and  get  it. 

Martin.  No,  I  won't. 

30  H 
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A  controversy.  Retaliation.  Jenny  and  Arthur. 

Aleck,  Yes,  you  shall,  for  you  bounced  it  over  there. 

Martin.  Well,  you  gave  it  to  me  to  see  if  it  was  dry,  and  so  I 
bounced  it. 

Aleck,  And  I  tell  you  you  ought  to  go  and  get  it. 

Martin,  And  I  tell  you  I  won't.  You  may  go  and  get  it  your- 
self. 

Aleck  {suddenly  seizing  Martinis  whip  out  of  his  hand,  and 
throwing  it  over  the  garden  fence).  Then  you  may  go  there  and 
get  your  whip. 

Martin  (looking  fiercely  at  Aleck),  What  business  have  you 
to  throw  my  whip  over  the  fence  ? 

Aleck  {looking  back  fiercely).  What  business  have  you  to  throw 
my  ball  over  ? 

Martin.  I  did  not  throw  your  baU  over. 

Aleck.  Well,  you  bounced  it  over. 

Martin.  That's  a  different  thing. 

Aleck.  It  is  not ;  it  is  just  the  same  thing ;  and  I  tell  you  to 
go  and  get  it,  and  bring  it  back  to  me. 

Martin.  It  is  a  very  different  thing.  And  I  tell  you  to  go  and 
get  my  whip,  and  bring  it  back  to  me. 

Aleck.  I  won't. 

\_The  hoys  look  at  each  other  with  an  air  of  defiance. 

Jenny.  Come,  Arthur,  you  and  I  will  go  away.  The  boys  are 
quarreling,  and  I  do  not  like  to  stay  here. 

Arthur  {striking  with  his  iohij>  on  the  front  part  of  the  img- 
07i).  Get  up !  get  up ! 

Jenny.  I'm  going  into  the  garden,  boys,  and  I'll  get  the  ball 
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Martin  and  Aleck  can  not  agree  to  play. 

and  the  whip,  and  throw  them  over  to  you,  and  so  you  need  not 
quarrel  about  them  any  more. 

\Jenny  goes  out,  drawing  the  wagon,    Aleck  and  Martin  walk 
about  moodily. 

Martin,  The  best  thing  for  us  to  do  when  ray  whip  comes 
back  is  to  play  horses. 

Aleck,  You  have  not  got  any  reins. 

Martin,  Yes,  I  have  got  a  string  in  my  pocket.  Here  comes 
the  whip. 

SJChe  whip  comes  flying  through  the  air  over  the  garden  fence, 

Aleck.  And  here  comes  my  ball. 
-    \_The  hall  comes  over,     Aleck  takes  it  uj>  and  puts  it  in  his 
pocket. 

Martin,  Come,  now,  will  you  play  horses  ? 

Aleck.  I  will,  if  you  will  be  horse  and  let  me  be  driver. 

Martin.  No,  you  must  be  horse  and  let  me  be  driver. 

Aleck,  That's  always  the  way.  You  insist  on  my  being  horse 
all  the  time. 

Martin,  Well,  the  reason  is  that  it  is  my  whip  and  my  reins, 
and  the  whip  and  the  reins  always  belong  to  the  man. 

Aleck.  That  is  not  any  reason  at  all. 

Martin,   I  tell  you  that  it  is  a  very  good  reason. 

Aleck,  It  is  not  any  reason  at  all.  The  reason  really  is  that 
you  are  not  willing  to  play  fair. 

Martin.  I  tell  you  I  am  willing  to  play  fair.  I  am  always 
willing  to  play  fair,  but  you  are  so  contrary  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  playing  with  you  at  all. 


I 
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Orkney  tells  the  boys  what  they  have  been  playing. 

\_The  hoys  sit  down  in  a  sulky  manner  on  the  margin  of  the 
jpiazza^  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  Martin  whips  the 
ground  with  his  whijp^  and  Aleck  occupies  hhnself  in  toss- 
ing his  hall  hackward  and  forward  from  one  hand  to  the 
other. 

Scene  III. 
Oekney,  Aleck,  Martin. 

The  same.     Aleck  and  Martin  remain  sitting  on  the  piazza.    Orkney  appears 
at  the  door  of  the  shop. 

Orkney,  Well,  boys,  are  you  having  a  good  time  witli  the  game 
you  are  playing  ? 

Aleck.  We  are  not  playing  any  game. 

Orkney,  Oh.  yes,  you  have  been  playing  an  excellent  good 
game,  only  you  did  not  know  it. 

Aleck,  What  game  is  it  ? 

Orkney.  The  game  of  cat  and  dog.  You  see,  you  have  been 
acting  just  like  a  cat  and  a  dog  that  happen  to  be  in  the  same  yard 
together ;  so,  instead  of  playing  horses,  as  Martin  proposed,  you 
have  been  playing  cat  and  dog,  and  if  you  had  only  known  what 
you  were  doing,  you  would  have  found  it  excellent  good  fun. 

Martin,  Nonsense,  Orkney,  you  don't  mean  any  such  thing. 

Orkney,  Why  ?  Don't  you  think  you  were  really  acting  like 
a  cat  and  a  dog  ? 

Martin,  No,  not  a  bit. 

Orkney,  Why,  yes.     You  have  forgotten  how  a  cat  and  a  dog 
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Orkney  describes  an  intervie-w  between  a  dog  and  a  cat. 

do  act  toward  each  other  when  they  find  themselves  in  the  same 
yard. 

Martin.  How  do  they  act? 

Orkney,  Did  not  you  ever  observe  them  ? 

Martin,  Yes ;  but  we  want  you  to  tell  us  how  they  act. 

Orkney,  In  the  first  place,  when  the  dog  sees  the  cat,  he  runs 
over  toward  her,  but  he  does  not  look  good-natured  and  amiable, 
as  if  he  were  coming  like  a  friend.  He  expects  a  quarrel,  and  he 
is  coming  on  purpose  to  make  one,  so  he  comes  growling  a  little, 
and  looking  fierce. 

Aleck.  Yes. 

Orkney,  He  does  not  growl  much — it  is  only  a  little  ;  but  it 
does  not  take  much  of  a  growl  from  a  dog  to  let  a  cat  know  that 
he  feels  cross. 

Aleck,  No,  very  little  indeed. 

Orkney,  And  just  so  a  boy,  without  any  growling  at  all,  but 
just  by  his  way  of  saying  No,  in  a  short  and  snappish  way,  so — 
No  I — may  let  another  boy  see  that  he  is  cross,  and  so  make  the 
other  boy  feel  cross  too. 

Martin,  In  this  way — Wo  ! 

Aleck.  Or  so — iV^,  I  tell  you^  no  ! 

Orkney.  Yes,  that's  the  tone.  Now,  when  the  cat  sees  the 
dog  coming  up,  and  growling  at  her,  do  you  think  she  begins  to 
purr? 

Martin.  No,  indeed ! 

Orkney.  Or  walk  up  and  rub  against  him  affectionately  ? 

Martin,  No,  indeed. 
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How  the  boys  had  resembled  a  dog  and  cat. 

Orkney.  Not  at  all.  She  puts  up  her  back,  and  sticks  out  her 
tail,  and  looks  as  fierce  as  she  can  in  return. 

Aleck,  Yes,  exactly. 

Orkney,  Then  the  dog  begins  to  bark.  Then  the  cat  snarls 
and  spits  at  him.  Then  the  dog  comes  nearer  and  barks  louder. 
Then  the  cat  catches  at  him  with  her  paw,  and  tries  to  scratch 
him. 

Martin,  Yes,  we've  seen  them  do  so  a  thousand  times. 

Orkney.  Then  the  cat  runs  off  and  jumps  up  upon  a  bench, 
and  from  the  bench  she  climbs  up  to  the  top  of  a  fence.  Then 
the  dog  walks  away  growling.  The  dog  lies  down  on  the  piazza 
near  the  door,  and  the  cat  sits  on  the  top  of  the  post,  and  then 
they  look  at  each  other  with  looks  of  anger  and  defiance,  just  ex- 
actly as  you  boys  did  a  little  while  ago. 

Aleck.  Oh,  Orkney ! 

Orkney.  Yes,  it  was  exactly  so.  Well,  by-and-by  the  cat 
comes  down  from  the  fence,  but,  instead  of  coming  to  play  with 
the  dog  good-naturedly,  she  'goes  ofi"  in  a  sulky  manner  toward 
the  garden.  The  dog  starts  up  and  barks  at  her  again.  He  con- 
siders whether  it  is  worth  while  for  him  to  run  after  her  and  bite 
her,  but  finally  he  concludes  that  it  is  not  quite  worth  the  trouble, 
so  he  lies  down  again  growling. 

Aleck.  Oh,  Orkney,  we  did  not  do  so. 

Orkney.  You  did  as  nearly  so  as  boys  can.  You  can't  bark, 
and  snarl,  and  scratch  exactly  like  a  cat  and  a  dog,  or  sit  on  a 
post  of  the  fence,  but  you  can  do  what  comes  to  the  same  thing ; 
and  a  very  funny  way  to  play  it  is,  when  you  once  know  what  it 
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is  that  you  are  playing.  Now  you  go  out  into  the  yard  again, 
and  do  just  what  you  did  before,  and  say  the  same  things  to  each 
other,  and  just  remember  aU  the  time  that  you  are  playing  cat  and 
dog,  and  you  wiU  find  it  excellent  fun.  You  can  be  the  cat  and 
Martin  can  be  the  dog,  or  you  can  be  the  dog  and  Martin  can  be 
the  cat,  it  makes  no  difference  which. 

Martin.  Nonsense,  Orkney !     I  won't. 

Orkney.  I'm  sure  you  would  like  it  if  you  only  tried  it.  You 
did  not  have  a  good  time  at  all  before,  but  that  was  because  you 
did  not  know  what  you  were  playing.  Go  and  try  it  again.  Al- 
eck will  propose  to  play  baU.  Then  Martin  must  say,  in  as  snap- 
pish a  manner  as  possible,  that  Aleck's  ball  is  not  good  for  any 
thing — that  it  is  ripped,  and  wet.  Then  Aleck  must  growl  back 
that  it  is  not,  and  so  on. 

Aleck.  Nonsense,  Orkney,  you  are  only  making  fools  of  us. 
Come,  Martin,  I  don't  want  to  hear  him  talking  so  any  more. 
Let's  go  and  play. 

Martin.  Well,  so  we  will,  and  Orkney  may  go  back  to  his 
work.     Where's  your  ball  ? 

Aleck.  Here  it  is,  in  my  pocket.  \^They  go  off  to  play. 
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Aleck  and  Martin  playing  ball  together. 


Scene  IV. 
Aleck,  Martin,  Jenny,  Aethue.     Afterward  Oekney. 

Afield  behind  a  ham.  Jenny  is  drawing  Arthur  in  the  wagon  about  upon  the 
grass.  Aleck  and  Martin  are  playing  hall  against  the.  back  side  of  the  barn. 
There  is  a  window  in  the  upper  part  of  the  barn,  but  it  is  closed  by  a 
shutter. 

Martin,  The  ball  goes  very  well  indeed.  We  have  sewed  up 
the  rips  nicely. 

Aleck.  But  I  think  you  were  right  in  saying  it  was  not  quite 
dry.  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  dry  myself,  though  I  kept  it  by  the 
fire  all  night. 

Martin,  It  is  not  wet  enough  to  do  any  harm.  It  bounces 
finely,  as  well  as  I  want  a  ball  to  bounce. 

Aleck,  Here  comes  Jenny,  with  Arthur  in  the  little  wagon. 

[Jenny  comes  ujp  to  the  place  where  the  hoys  are  playing,  draw- 
ing  the  wagon. 

Jenny,  We  will  come  and  see  the  boys  play  baU,  Arthur. 

Aleck.  Ah !  that's  right ;  bring  him  here,  Jenny,  and  let  him 
see  us  play  ball ;  only  you  had  better  take  the  wagon  a  little  one 
side,  so  that  the  ball  shall  not  hit  him.  Take  him  there,  on  the 
left  side,  because,  when  we  knock  the  ball,  we  generally  knock  it 
off"  to  the  right.     He  will  be  very  safe  over  there. 

Jenny.  I  wiU.  Here's  a  good  place.  Arthur,  sit  still  now  in 
the  wagon,  and  you  will  see  the  boys  knock  the  ball. 

Aleck.  It  is  Martin's  turn  to  knock  it.     You'll  see  how  fair  he 
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How  the  boys  played  after  what  Orkney  said. 

will  liit  it,  and  how  far  it  will  go,  lie  knows  how  to  play  ball 
so  well.  If  I  could  play  as  weU  as  he  can,  I  should  feel  quite 
proud. 

Martin,  Oh,  Aleck,  I  can't  play  any  better  than  you.  [Aleck 
throws  the  hall  against  the  harn^  and  Martin  attempts  to  hit  it 
when  it  comes  hack  on  the  rehound,  hut  he  misses,)  There !  I 
missed. 

Aleck,  Oh,  never  mind ;  it  is  not  very  often  that  you  miss. 
The  best  players  miss  sometimes. 

\_Aleck  throvjs  the  hall,  and  this  time  Martin  hits  it,  and 
knocks  it  off  a  great  way,     Aleck  rtcns  to  get  it, 

Martin,  Did  you  see,  Arthur  ?  Did  you  see  me  knock  the 
ball  ?     Did  you  see  how  far  it  went  away  ? 

[Aleck  returns  with  the  hall. 

Jenny,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  hit  such  a  small  ball  with  such 
a  round  bat. 

Martin,  Why,  it  is  practice,  Jenny — it  is  all  practice.  When 
boys  first  begin  to  play,  they  can  not  hit  the  ball  at  all. 

Aleck,  Now,  Martin,  whenever  you  like,  we'll  play  horses.  I'm 
a  little  tired  of  playing  ball. 

Martin,  Well,  we'll  play  horses  now.  You  may  be  my  horse, 
or  I'n  be  yours.  I  don't  think  it  is  of  much  consequence  who  the 
whip  and  the  reins  belong  to. 

Aleck,  Let  us  take  turns ;  that  will  be  the  fairest  way. 

Martin,  Agreed !     We'll  take  turns.     I'll  be  your  horse  first. 

Aleck  {eagerly).  We'll  both  be  horses,  and  will  draw  Arthur 
about  in  his  wagon. 
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The  boys  offer  to  give  Jenny  and  Arthur  a  ride. 

Martin.  Good !  We  can  draw  Arthur  and  Jenny  too.  Jenny 
shall  sit  in  front  and  be  the  driver. 

Jenny.   Oh  no,  I'm  afraid. 

Aleck,  Why,  Jenny,  what  should  you  be  afraid  of? 

Jenny.  You  will  go  so  fast.  You  will  gallop  away  and  upset 
the  wagon,  and  I  shall  fall  out.  Besides,  you  will  upset  Arthur, 
and  so  hurt  him  and  make  him  cry. 

Martin.  No,  we  won't,  Jenny ;  we'll  go  very  slowly.  We  will 
be  very  careful  indeed  not  to  upset  you. 

Jenny.  Well,  you'll  frighten  us,  at  any  rate,  if  you  don't  up- 
set us. 

Martin.  No,  we  won't  frighten  you.  We'll  go  very  carefully ; 
we'll  walk  all  the  way. 

Aleck.  Yes  ;  we'll  play  that  we  are  team-horses,  and  will  walk 
all  the  way. 

Martin.  Or  oxen.  We'll  play  that  we  are  oxen,  Jenny,  and 
oxen  always  walk ;  so  you  won't  be  afraid  at  all. 

Jenny.  Well,  if  you'll  promise  to  go  very  carefully,  I'll  do  it ; 
and  you  must  walk  all  the  v/ay. 

Aleck.  Yes,  we  will. 

Jenny.  And  the  moment  you  begin  to  run,  you  must  stop  and 
let  me  get  out. 

Aleck.  Yes,  we  will. 

[Jenny  mou7its  u;pon  the  front  seat  of  the  wagon,  and  the  hoys 
take  hold  of  the  tongue  of  it  and  begin  to  draw  it  along. 
They  walk  sloicly  and  labonously,  like  oxen  drawing  a 
heavy  load. 
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Orkney  calls  to  the  boys  from  the  bam  window. 


Jenny.  That's  right.     If  you  go  as  well  as  that  all  the  time,  I 
shall  be  glad. 

\The  ham  window  opens,  and  Orkney  looks  down  upon  the 
children. 
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Orkney.  Hallo,  boys  I 

Martin.  That's  Orkney.     Where  is  he  ? 

[They  look  ahoiit  to  see  ivhere  the  voice  comes  from. 
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Orkney's  advice  to  the  boys. 

Aleck,  Where  are  you  ? 

Orkney  {calling  out).  Look ! 

Jenny  {looking  up).  There  he  is,  looking  out  of  the  bam  win- 
dow. 

Martin,  Ah !  Orkney,  how  came  you  up  there  ? 

Orkney,  I  came  up  the  ladder. 

Martin,  What  are  you  doing  ? 

Orkney,  I'm  wheeling  in  pumpkins  out  of  the  garden  into  the 
Ibarn,  and  I  heard  your  voices,  and  so  I  climbed  up  here  to  look 
out  and  see  what  you  were  doing.     Are  you  playing  cat  and  dog  ? 

Aleck  {resentfully),  No,  indeed,  we  are  not  playing  cat  and  dog 
at  all ;  we  are  playing  oxen. 

Orkney,  Oxen !  Well,  that's  a  good  play,  but  it  is  not  half  so 
exciting  as  to  play  cat  and  dog. 

Martin.  Nonsense,  Orkney  I  We  are  not  going  to  play  cat  and 
dog  at  all,  and  you  need  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 

Orkney,  Well,  just  as  you  please.  Only,  if  you  ever  do  play 
cat  and  dog  again,  keep  it  in  mind  that  that  is  what  you  are  play- 
ing, and  you'll  find  it  very  good  fun. 
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The  boys  are  at  play  in  the  yard.  Orkney  is  drawing. 


VI. 

THE  KITE  PAPER. 


PKE80XS. 

Aleck. 
Martest. 
Top. 


Mr.  Hamilton. 

Jexn^t. 

Orkney. 


Scene  I. 
Aleck,  Martin,  Top,  Orkney,  and  other  hoys. 

A  yard  hy  the  side  of  a  large  house.  A  high  hedge  separating  the  yard  from 
the  road.  Gate  leading  through  the  hedge.  Aleck,  Martin,  Top,  and  other 
hoys  playing  m  the  yard.  A  large  dog  lying  down  near  the  gate.  Orkney 
is  sitting  on  a  seat,  under  a  window  of  the  house,  making  a  drawing  of  the 
dog. 

Aleck,  Hark!  There  she  comes.  {Thehoys  all  stojp jplaying 
and  listen.)     That  is  it. 

Martin.  No,  it  is  not.  That  is  nothing  but  a  wagon.  The 
stage-wheels  make  a  very  different  noise  from  that.  Besides,  you 
may  be  sure  that  Tromp  will  be  up  the  instant  he  hears  the  stage 
coming. 

Top.   Seize'm,  Tromp ! 

Orkney.  No,  no.  Top  ;  don't  disturb  Tromp  till  I've  done  draw- 
ing him.     Let  him  lie  still. 

Martin.  What  made  you  name  your  dog  Tromp,  Orkney  ? 

Orkney.  Why,  I  wanted  to  name  him  by  the  name  of  some 
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Orkney's  dog  Tromp.  Ahvays  do  a  little  better  than  you  promise. 

admiral,  and  I  once  read  about  an  Admiral  Van  Tromp.      So  his 
name  is  Van  Tromp,  but  I  call  him  Tromp  for  shortness. 

Martin,  Well,  I  think  it  is  an  awful  name  for  a  dog.  Tromp  I 
If  you  had  called  him  Tramp,  there  would  have  been  some  sense 
in  it. 

Aleck,  Yes,  or  Tramper.     Hark ! 

\The  hoys  all  listen  again  for  the  sound  of  wheels. 

Martin.  No,  that's  only  a  wagon  ;  but  it  is  time  for  the  stage 
to  come,  and  I'm  sure  there'll  be  a  box  for  me  in  it. 

Aleck.  And  I  hope  there'll  be  one  for  me. 

Martin,  And  I'm  sure  there'll  be  one  for  me ;  for  my  father 
wrote  me  word  that  he  should  send  me  one  by  Wednesday. 

Aleck  {eagerly).  But,  Martin,  it  is  not  Wednesday  to-day.  It 
is  Tuesday. 

Martin.  I  know  it ;  but  my  father  always  sends  his  things  the 
day  before  he  promises  them.  He  always  does  a  little  better  than 
he  promises  in  every  thing.  He  tells  me  that,  when  I  grow  up 
and  become  a  merchant,  I  had  always  better  pay  my  notes  the 
day  before  they  become  due. 

To;p.  Then  you'll  lose  a  day's  interest  on  all  that  you  pay. 

Martin,  True ;  but  my  father  says  I  shall  more  than  make  it  up 
in  quiet  of  mind,  and  in  the  good  effect  it  will  have  on  my  credit. 
Orkney.  I  think  that  is  very  good  doctrine,  and  we  need  not 
wait  till  we  are  men  before  we  begin  to  practice  upon  it.  We 
can  begin  to  practice  now.  Always  do  a  little  better  than  we 
promise.     Give  good  measure — like  the  Quakers. 

\The  dog  lifts  up  his  head  and  harks. 
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Tromp  gives  signal  that  the  stage  is  coming.  How  to  learn  to  draw. 

Aleck.  There  !  \The  dog  starts  up  and  runs  to  the  gate, 

Martin,  There  !  The  stage  has  come  at  last !  Hurrah  !  hur- 
rah! 

\_IIe  runs  to  the  gate  and  opens  it,  Tromjp  rushes  out,  Aleck, 
and  Martin,  and  several  of  the  other  hoys  folloio.  Tojp 
walks  to  the  seat  where  Orkney  is  sitting  to  look  at  his  work, 
A  sound  of  wheels  is  heard  outside,  as  of  a  heavy  stage- 
coach coming  ujp  to  the  gate  and  stopping. 

Top,  As  I  don't  expect  any  box,  I'll  come  and  see  how  you  get 
along  with  jour  drawing,  Orkney.  But  you  can't  finish  it  now, 
for  Tromp  has  gone  off. 

Orkney.  I  took  care  to  finish  the  outline  while  he  was  lying 
still.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  now  but  to  shade  it,  and  that 
I  can  do  just  as  well  while  he  is  away.  I  do  not  need  to  see  the 
model  for  the  shading. 

Top  (looking  over  Orkney's  work).  How  well  you  have  done 
it !     And  the  gate  behind  him,  too,  how  pretty  it  looks  I 

Orkney.  He's  a  handsome  dog. 

Top.  I  wish  I  could  draw  as  well  as  you  can,  Orkney. 

Orkney.  You  can,  if  you  are  only  willing  to  pay  the  same  price 
I  have  to  pay. 

Top.  What  is  that  ? 

Orkney,  I  don't  think  you  would  be  willing  to  pay  it. 

Top,  But  tell  me  what  it  is. 

Orkney.  Patience,  perseverance,  and  plenty  of  hard  work. 

Top,  Oh,  Orkney  I     But  here  come  the  boys. 

\The  gate  opens  and  the  hoys  come  in,  each  of  them  bringing  a 
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Martin  and  Aleck  receive  their  boxes.  The  contents. 

box  as  large  as  he  can  carry.  Tromjp  comes  in  after  them, 
and  leaps  about,  harking  for  joy. 

Top.  Then  you've  got  your  boxes,  boys  ? 

Aleck.  Yes,  both  of  us. 

Martin.  And  we  are  going  up  into  our  rooms  to  open  them, 
and  see  what  there  is  in  them. 

Aleck.  Let's  go  into  my  room,  Martin. 

Martin.  Well ;  and.  Top,  I  wish  you  would  go  and  get  a  ham- 
mer and  chisel.     My  father  always  nails  up  his  boxes  so  strong. 

Top.  Yes,  I  will.  Then  I  can  see  what  you  have  got  in  your 
boxes. 

Scene  II. 
Martin,  Aleck,  Top. 

A  small  cha'qiber.  The  two  boxes  are  placed  on  chairs.  Top  has  just  finished 
taking  off  the  covers.  Aleck  and  Martin  are  engaged,  each  at  his  own  box, 
taking  out  the  things  contained  m  them. 

Martin  {joyfdly).  I  knew  my  box  would  come.  Now  I  shall 
see  what  my  father  has  sent  me. 

Aleck  {taking  a  parcel  out  from  his  box  and  opening  it).  Ah ! 
here's  a  new  ball  for  me !  I  wrote  to  my  mother  that  my  ball 
was  getting  worn  out,  and  she  has  bought  me  another. 

Top.  Let  me  see  it. 

[He  takes  the  ball  and  begins  bouncing  it  on  the  floor. 

Martin.  Ah !  here's  a  new  cap  for  me.  {Takes  out  the  cap  and 
tries  it  on.)  That  is  just  what  I  wanted.  See !  What  a  nice 
cap  !     How  warm  it  will  be  I 
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Oranges.  The  small  box.  The  thermometer.  The  kite. 

Aleck.  Yes,  it  is  a  very  nice  one  indeed.  I  expect  I've  got 
some  mittens  here  somewhere.  I  wrote  my  mother  that  it  worJd 
very  soon  begin  to  be  cold,  nights  and  mornings,  and  I  asked  her 
to  send  me  some  mittens.  The  ones  I  had  last  winter  are  too 
small ;  besides,  they  are  worn  out. 

Martin.  Ah !  here  are  some  oranges.  They  are  all  put  up  in 
papers,  but  I  know  they  are  oranges  by  the  feeling.  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six  of  them. 

Aleck.  Here's  a  box.  It  is  marked  on  the  outside,  "  Open  with 
care."     I  must  be  very  careful  of  it. 

Martin.  Let  me  see.  I  advise  you  to  take  the  greatest  possi- 
ble care.  Like  as  not  it  is  full  of  sugar  images,  that  will  break  at 
the  least  touch. 

Aleck  {pjpening  the  box  carefully).  No,  it  is  a  thermometer — 
a  dear  little  thermometer.  How  glad  I  am  !  I  will  hang  it  up 
in  my  window,  outside,  and  then  I  can  see  how  cold  it  is  before  I 
go  out,  and  so  know  whether  it  is  best  to  take  my  mittens  or  not. 
How  handy  it  will  be  ! 

Martin.  Ah !  here's  a  little  kite  packed  close  against  the  side 
of  my  box.  Look !  What  a  little  beauty.  It  is  small,  but  it  is 
a  perfect  little  beauty. 

Aleck.  So  it  is.  A  thread  is  strong  enough  to  hold  that  kite ; 
and  if  you  had  two  or  three  spools  of  thread,  you  could  send  it  up 
out  of  sight. 

Martin.  Perhaps  they  have  sent  me  some  thread ;  I  may  find 
some  before  I  get  to  the  bottom  of  my  box. 

Aleck.  Ah!  look  here.  {Taking  a  roll  out  of  his  box.)  Here 
80  J 
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Kite  paper.  A  bargain.  Two  oranges  for  a  sheet  of  kite  paper. 

is  a  roll  of  kite  paper,  thin  and  light,  but  very  strong.  I  asked 
my  mother  to  send  me  some.  You  can  buy  it  in  New  York  for 
two  cents  a  sheet,  and  very  large  sheets.  Now  I  can  make  as 
big  a  kite  as  I  please. 

\He  opens  the  roll^  and  shows  Martin  one  of  the  sheets. 

Martin.  That's  first-rate  paper  for  kites ;  I  wish  you'd  let  me 
have  one  of  the  slieets.  My  big  kite  is  torn  ;  I've  patched  it  sev- 
eral times,  and  it's  getting  too  heavy.  If  you  would  let  me  have 
one  of  these  sheets,  I  would  take  off  all  the  old  paper  and  cover 
it  anew. 

Aleck  [douhtfully).  Well,  perhaps  I  will. 

Martin.  I'll  give  you  two  of  the  oranges  for  one  of  the  sheets. 

Top.  That'll  be  a  fair  bargain. 

Aleck.  Agreed.     Hand  us  the  oranges. 

Martin.  Then  hand  us  the  paper. 

Aleck.  No,  you'd  better  let  me  keep  the  paper  all  together;  it 
will  keep  smoother  so.  We'll  go  out  together  into  the  shop  some 
day,  and  I'll  make  a  new  kite,  and  you  shall  cover  your  old  one, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  sheet  of  the  paper  when  you  are  ready  to 
use  it. 

Mai'tin,  Very  well,  we'll  settle  it  so.  I'll  give  you  two  of  my 
oranges  now.  We'll  open  them  all,  and  you  may  take  your  choice 
of  them. 

Toj).  I  advise  you  not  to  choose  the  biggest  ones,  Aleck,  but 
those  that  have  the  softest  skins. 

Aleck.  No,  I'll  not  choose  at  aU ;  I'U  take  them  just  as  they 
come. 
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The  knife.  T-\vine.  The  walnuts  and  candy.  Clearing  up. 

[Martin  gives  Aleck  two  of  the  oranges^  and  he  jputs  them  in 
his  2>ocket. 

Martin.  Now  we  will  see  what  comes  next. 

Aleck  {taking  a  small  jparcel  out  of  Ms  box).  I  wonder  what  is 
in  this !  Ah !  it's  a  new  knife.  That's  just  what  I  want  to  make 
my  new  kite  with. 

Martin.  Look  here !  [Showing  a  skein  of  twine  which  he  has 
taken  out  from  his  box.)     Look  at  this  twine ! 

Aleck.  Ah !  yes ;  that's  a  first-rate  skein  of  twine. 

Tojp.   So  it  is  ;  I'll  hold  it  for  you  to  wind  whenever  you  please. 

Aleck.  I've  got  about  to  the  bottom  of  my  box. 

Mai'tin.   So  have  I. 

Aleck.  Only  here's  something  in  a  bag.  It's  a  bag  of  nuts  of 
some  kind.     They  are  walnuts. 

Top.  That's  good,  especially  if  you  will  give  me  some  of  them. 

Aleck.  I  will.  We'll  get  a  hammer  some  day,  and  go  out  to 
the  horse-block,  and  crack  them,  and  eat  them  all  together.  The 
horse-block  is  excellent  to  crack  them  upon. 

Martin.  Now  here's  the  last  thing  in  my  box.  {He  takes  out 
a  large  pcvper  jparcel.)  It  is  a  paper  fuU  of  candy  and  lozenges. 
Let's  open  it  and  eat  some  of  'em  now. 

Toj).  Not  yet ;  you'd  better  clear  away  all  this  rubbish  first. 

Aleck.  So  we  will.  Let's  clear  up  the  papers,  and  put  all  our 
things  in  our  drawers,  and  then  carry  down  the  boxes,  and  so  put 
the  room  all  in  good  order. 

Martin.  Yes ;  and  then  I'll  open  my  candy  and  see  how  it 
tastes. 
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Aleck  and  Martin  covering  their  kites  in  the  shop. 


Scene  III. 
Martin,  Aleck,  Jenny. 

A  shop.  Two  benches  placed  together  in  the  middle  of  the  shop,  so  as  to  make 
a  low  table.  Martin  and  Aleck  are  sitting  at  this  table  upon  blocks  ofivood, 
employed  in  making  kites.  Jenny  is  sitting  near,  on  a,  stool,  and  is  building 
houses  out  of  small  blocks  and  bars  of  wood. 

Jenny.  I  can't  make  the  sides  of  my  houses  stand  up,  Aleck. 
What  must  I  do  ?     They  keep  tumbling  down. 

Martin.  Oh,  I  see.  The  floor  is  not  level  there.  There  is  a 
crack,  and  the  edges  of  the  board  are  uneven. 

Jenny.  I  wish  you'd  come  and  show  me  what  to  do. 

Martin.  Oh  no,  I  can't  come  very  well  now ;  I'm  busy. 

Aleck.  I'll  come,  Jenny ;  I'll  get  you  a  smooth  board  to  put 
down  there,  and  then  you  can  build  a  great  deal  better. 

Martin.  Come  back  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Aleck.  There,  Jenny,  there's  a  good  smooth  board. 

Jenny.  Yes  ;  now  I  can  get  along  very  well  indeed,  only  I  wish 
you  would  show  me  how  to  make  a  good  steeple ;  I  never  could 
make  a  good  steeple. 

Aleck,  Well,  Jenny,  I  will  in  a  few  minutes,  after  I  have  finish- 
ed pasting  my  kite.  I  can  show  you  how  to  make  a  steeple  while 
my  kite  is  drying. 

Martin.  Aleck,  this  sheet  is  not  big  enough  for  my  kite. 

Aleck.  Isn't  it  ? 

Mccrtin.  No. 
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The  controversy  about  the  kite  paper. 


Aleck,  Then  you  must  piece  it. 

Martin,  I  can't  piece  it  verj  well;  I  don't  like  a  kite  paper 
all  patched.  I  could  make  half  my  kite  out  of  it  if  you  would 
give  me  another  sheet  for  the  other  half. 

Aleck,  Oh,  I  could  not  give  you  another  sheet  very  well;  I 
think  you  ought  to  piece  it. 

Martin,  No,  I  don't  want  it  pieced  ;  and,  besides,  I  think  you 
ought  to  give  me  another  sheet ;  you  know,  I  gave  you  two  or- 
anges. 

Aleck,  That  makes  no  difference ;  you  agreed  to  give  me  two 
oranges  for  one  sheet  of  paper. 

Martin,  That  was  because  I  thought  one  sheet  of  paper  would 
be  enough ;  but  now  I  find  that  it  is  not  enough,  and  so  you  ought 
to  give  me  two. 

Aleck,  But  one  will  be  enough  if  you  piece  it.  I'll  show  you 
how.  You  see,  you  cut  off  enough  paper  from  the  lower  part  to 
fill  it  out  at  the  sides.  I'll  show  you  exactly  how.  I've  done  it 
so  many  a  time.     I'll  cut  it  out  for  you,  if  you  like. 

Martin.  No,  I  don't  want  to  do  it  that  way  ;  I  want  you  to 
give  me  another  sheet  of  paper.  I'll  leave  it  to  Jenny.  Do  you 
agTce  to  that,  Aleck  ? 

Aleck,  Why,  I  think  it  is  plain  enough,  without  leaving  it  to 
any  body.  You  gave  me  two  oranges,  and  I  promised  to  give 
you  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  I've  done  it.  There's  no  question 
about  it. 

Martin.  But  I  meant  paper  enough  to  paper  my  kite.  That 
was  the  understanding.     Don't  you  think  he  is  bound  to  give  me 
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Jenny's  decision.  The  boys  choose  a  new  arbitrator. 

another  sheet,  Jenny  ?  If  you  were  going  to  have  a  new  dress, 
should  you  want  to  have  it  pieced  and  patched  ? 

Jenny,  No,  indeed. 

Martin,  Then  don't  you  think  that  he  ought  to  give  me  an- 
other sheet  ? 

Jenny,  No. 

Martin.  Why  not? 

Jenny.  Because  you  would  not  come  and  get  me  a  hoard  to 
build  my  houses  on,  as  Aleck  did. 

Marthi.  Oh,  Jenny,  that's  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 

Aleck.  No  matter ;  she  has  decided.  You  agreed  to  leave  it 
to  her,  and  she  has  decided,  and  now  you  ought  to  be  content. 

Martin.  No,  I  only  proposed  to  leave  it  to  her,  and  you  did  not 
agree  to  it,  and  so  it  was  not  a  bargain. 

Aleck.  Oh,  Martin! 

Martin.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  leave  it  to  Orkney,  or 
to  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Aleck.  Agreed ;  I'll  leave  it  to  either  of  them  ;  or,  rather,  let 
us  leave  it  to  both  of  them.  We  will  ask  both  of  them,  first  one 
and  then  the  other,  and  see  what  they  will  say. 

Ma.rtin.  Well,  we'U  do  that.  Let's  go  now ;  and,  Jenny,  you 
may  stay  here  till  we  come  back. 

Jenny.  No,  I  don't  want  to  stay  here  all  alone. 

Aleck.   Then  you  may  come  with  us.     Come. 
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The  boys  carry  the  question  before  Mr.  Hamilton.  Plaintiff. 


Scene  IV. 
Martin,  Aleck,  Mr.  Hamilton. 

A  study.     Mr.  Hamilton  at  his  taUe,  writing. 
Enter  Martin  and  Aleck. 

Aleck  {speaking  to  Jenny  outside).  You  may  stay  here  by  the 
door,  Jenny,  till  we  come  out. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  boys,  have  you  got  a  question  for  me  ? 

Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Wait  a  minute  till  I  have  finished  this  sentence 
that  I  am  writing. 

\^The  hoys  go  to  a  window  and  talk  together  in  a  low  voice, 
while  Mr.  Hamilton  continues  writing. 

Ma.rtin.  You  shall  tell  him  what  the  case  is,  Aleck. 

Aleck.  No,  you  tell  him. 

Martin.  No,  I  can't  tell  about  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Hamilton  (laying  down  his  pen).  Now,  boys  !  {The  hoys 
go  toward  Mr.  HamiltorCs  tahle.)  Let  us  see.  Which  of  you  is 
the  plaintiff? 

Martin.  Why,  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  don't  understand  about  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  very  well.     I  never  know  which  they  are. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  plaintiff  is  one  who  claims  that  sometliing 
ought  to  be  done.  He  wishes  the  other  to  do  something  or  give 
him  something. 
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Mr,  Hamilton's  court.  INIartin's  complaint. 

Aleck.  Well,  sir,  Martin  thinks  I  ouglit  to  give  him  another 
sheet  of  paper. 

Mi\  Hamilton.  And  you  are  not  willing  to  do  it  ? 

Aleck.  Why,  I  don't  think  I  am  hound  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hmnilton.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  Now  you  see  that 
he  comes  into  court  to  complain  that  you  will  not  give  him  anoth- 
er sheet  of  paper,  and  so  he  is  plaintiff;  and  you  come  to  defend 
yourself  from  his  claim,  and  so  you  are  defendant. 

Aleck.  Yes,  sir.     I  understand  it  now. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  I  do  not  see  why  you  need  have  any  diflfi- 
culty  about  paper.  All  the  boys  have  as  much  paper  as  they  want 
at  this  school,  don't  they  ? 

Martin.  It  is  not  writing-paper ;  it  is  kite  paper. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Ah  !   that's  a  different  thing. 

Martin.  Yes,  it  is  a  very  different  thing. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Well,  Martin,  you  are  plaintiff.  Tell  your  sto- 
ry.    The  plaintiff  tells  his  story  first. 

Martin.  I  had  rather  that  Aleck  would  tell  it.  He  can  tell  it 
best.     He  can  tell  for  both  of  us. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  the  rule  is  always  that  the  plaintiff  speaks 
first.  If  he  thinks  that  he  can  not  tell  his  story  well,  he  employs 
a  lawyer  to  do  it  for  him.  He  can  not  call  upon  the  defendant 
to  do  it  for  him.  So  you  must  begin,  and  do  as  well  as  you 
can. 

Martin.  Well,  Aleck  had  some  first-rate  kite  paper  that  came 
in  his  box  from  home,  and  I  had  some  oranges,  and  I  made  a  bar- 
gain about  them.     I  gave  him  two  of  my  oranges,  and  he  agreed 
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The  defendant  interrupting  tlie  plaintiff.  Mr.  Hamilton's  explanation. 

that,  when  I  was  ready,  he  would  give  me  enough  kite  paper  to 
paper  my  kite  ;  and  then — " 

Aleck  {interrupting).  But,  Mr.  Hamilton — 

Mr.  Hamilton  {interrupting  Aleck).  No,  Aleck,  you  must  not 
interrupt.     Let  the  plaintiff  go  on  and  finish. 

Aleck.  But  he  has  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No  matter.  Let  him  go  on  and  make  as  many 
mistakes  as  he  pleases.  You  can  correct  them  all  by-and-by, 
when  it  comes  your  turn  to  speak. 

Martin.  Well,  he  agreed  to  give  me  some  paper  to  cover  my 
kite,  and,  when  the  time  came,  he  gave  me  one  sheet ;  but  that 
was  not  enough,  and  now  I  want  him  to  give  me  another. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  is  that  all  your  case  ? 

Martin.  Yes,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  Aleck,  what  have  you  to  say  ? 

Aleck.  I  think  he  ought  to  piece  it.  If  he  pieces  it  at  the  cor- 
ners, there  will  be  paper  enough.     I  can  show  him  how  to  do  it. 

Martin.  But  I  don't  like  to  have  it  pieced.  I  don't  like  the 
looks  of  it ;  and,  besides,  the  seams  make  the  kite  heavy ;  so  I 
want  two  sheets.  The  kite  can't  be  covered  well  without  two 
sheets. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  question  is,  what  was  the  agreement. 
What  was  the  bargain  between  you  ?  If  Aleck  agreed  to  give 
you  enough  to  paper  the  kite  without  piecing,  then  he  is  bound  to 
do  it,  even  if  he  thinks  that  piecing  it  will  do  just  as  well.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  only  agreed  to  give  you  enough  to  paper 
it  vnth  piecing,  then  Martin  must  be  content  with  that,  whether 
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The  difference  bet-\veen  an  understanding  and  a  bargain.     Illustration  of  the  confectioner. 

he  likes  it  or  not.  The  question  simply  is,  What  was  the  bar- 
gain ? 

Aleck,  Well,  the  bargain  was  that  I  was  to  give  him  one  sheet. 
He  gave  me  two  oranges  for  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  Was  that  so,  ]\Iartin  ? 

Martin,  Yes ;  but  then  that  was  because  I  thought  one  sheet 
would  be  enough. 

Aleck,  So  did  I.  I  did  not  know  the  frame  of  his  kite  was  so 
big. 

Martin,  So,  you  see,  there  was  an  understanding  that  I  was  to 
have  enough  to  paper  the  kite  whole. 

Mr,. Hamilton.  True;  but  still  that  understanding  may  not  have 
been  any  part  of  the  bargain.  When  people  make  trades,  they 
often  have  a  gTeat  many  expectations  and  understandings  in  re- 
gard to  the  things  they  trade  about,  which  are,  nevertheless,  no 
part  of  the  bargain.  For  instance,  suppose  a  lady  expects  some 
company  to  spend  the  evening  with  her,  and  she  goes  to  a  confec- 
tioner, and  tells  him  she  is  going  to  have  some  friends  come  and 
spend  the  evening,  and  she  wishes  the  confectioner  to  make  her 
some  ice  cream,  and  send  it  in  at  eight  o'clock.  Now  the  confec- 
tioner, being  told  that  company  is  expected,  believes  that  they  will 
really  come,  and  the  lady  believes  it  too,  so  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing between  them  that  the  company  will  be  there,  and  that 
they  will  eat  the  ice  cream.  Well,  suppose  now  that  the  company 
should  not  come,  and  then  that  the  lady  should  send  back  the  ice 
cream,  all  melting,  and  tell  the  confectioner  that  the  company  did 
not  come,  and  that  she  did  not  wish  for  the  ice  cream. 
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Martin  withdraws  his  complaint.  A  case  in  point. 

Martin,  Hoh  I  that  would  not  be  fair  at  all. 

Aleck.  No ;  the  confectioner  would  say  to  the  lady  that  he 
could  not  take  the  ice  cream  back — that  she  bought  it,  and  that 
she  must  keep  it  and  pay  for  it.  Then  the  lady  would  say,  per- 
liaps,  Why,  there  was  an  understanding,  when  I  engaged  the 
cream,  that  the  company  would  come ;  /thought  they  would,  and 
you  thought  they  would  too.  True,  the  confectioner  would  reply ; 
true,  there  was  such  an  understanding,  but  it  was  not  made  part 
of  the  bargain ;  it  was  not  a  condition  of  the  bargain  at  all.  You 
engaged  the  ice  cream  absolutely,  and  the  understanding  or  expec- 
tation that  the  company  would  come  was  something  outside  of  the 
agreement  altogether,  and  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  it. 

Martin.  I  think  that  was  a  fair  argument. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now  the  question  is,  When  Aleck  agreed  to 
give  you  one  sheet,  and  you  both  thought  that  that  would  be 
enough  to  cover  the  kite,  was  that  expectation  made  a  part  of  the 
bargain  ? 

Mai'tin.  No,  sir,  it  was  not.  So,  Aleck,  I  will  give  it  up.  Let 
us  go ;  I  will  piece  it  out  as  well  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Stop  a  moment.  There  is  one  more  case  that 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  about ;  I  have  just  read  it.  It  was  cop- 
ied from  an  English  newspaper.  It  is  a  real  case  that  occurred 
lately  in  England,  and  it  is  exactly  in  point. 

Martin.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  in  point,  Mr,  Hamilton  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why,  exactly  like  your  case — that  is,  like  it  in 
principles.     A  gentleman  was  going,  with  his  wife  and  two  daugh- 
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Stoiy  of  the  gentleman  and  the  four  rail-way  tickets. 


ters,  to  make  a  journey  by  rail-road,  and  he  went  to  the  office  and 
called  for  four  first-class  tickets.  The  ticket-seller  gave  him  the 
tickets,  and  he  paid  for  them. 

Aleck.  First-class  tickets — what  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Why,  tickets  for  the  first-class  carriages.  In ' 
England  they  have  different  sorts  of  carriages  in  the  trains,  and 
the  prices  are  different.  Those  for  the  first  class  are  made  like 
very  large  and  handsome  coaches.  Each  one  will  hold  six  per- 
sons. When  the  gentleman  took  four  tickets,  he  expected  to  take 
his  wife  and  daughters  into  one  of  these  carriages.  The  ticket-man 
expected  it  too. 

Aleck.  Yes,  sir ;  and  there  would  he  room  left  for  two  persons 
besides,  in  the  same  can-iage. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  Exactly.  The  gentleman,  when  he  had  got  the 
tickets,  went,  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  to  the  platform,  and 
waited  there  for  the  train  to  come  along.  When  it  came,  he  found 
that  there  were  exactly  four  first-class  carnages  in  it ;  two  of 
them  were  full,  and  the  other  two  had  four  persons  in  each  of 
them,  so  that  there  was  not  room  any  where  for  the  gentleman  and 
his  family  to  sit  together. 

Marthi.  And  what  did  they  do  ? 

Aleck.  Why,  he  and  his  wife  might  go  in  one  of  the  carriages, 
and  the  two  girls  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes  ;  or  the  oldest  daughter  might  go  with  her 
father  in  one,  and  the  youngest  with  her  mother  in  the  other. 

Aleck.  Yes,  that  would  have  been  a  better  way. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  But  the  gentleman  would  not  consent  to  divide 
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The  traveler's  demand.  The  station-master's  offer.  The  case  in  court. 

his  family  in  any  way.  He  insisted  that  they  should  all  go  to- 
gether ;  and,  as  there  were  not  seats  enough  for  them  in  any  one 
carriage,  he  called  upon  the  station-master  to  put  on  another  car- 
riage, so  that  they  could  all  go  together;  but  the  station-master 
would  not  do  it. 

Martin.  I  would  not  have  done  it  if  I  had  been  he. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  The  station-master  offered  to  pay  him  back  his 
money  if  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  accommodations,  but  he  re- 
fused to  put  on  another  carriage  when  there  was  already  room 
enough  for  all  by  taking  seats  in  two  carriages.  So  the  man  re- 
fused to  go,  and  brought  the  case  into  court. 

Martin.  And  how  did  they  decide  it  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  man  maintained  that,  when  a  person  bought 
four  tickets  together  at  a  station,  he  expected,  and  the  man  who 
sold  him  the  tickets  expected,  that  the  four  persons  would  sit  to- 
gether. This  was  the  understanding,  he  said,  when  the  tickets 
were  bought,  and,  being  the  understanding,  it  formed  part  of  the 
agreement,  and  that  the  company  were  bound  to  carry  out  their 
agreement  according  to  this  understanding. 

Martin.  And  what  did  the  company  say  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  company  maintained  that  though,  in  such 
a  case,  a  man  might  expect  to  find  four  seats  together,  and  the 
ticket-seller  might  think  it  very  probable  that  he  would,  still  that 
expectation  was  no  part  of  the  contract  or  bargain.  The  bargain 
was,  that  the  man,  on  paying  so  much  money,  was  to  have  for  it 
four  seats  in  first-class  carriages  ;  but  it  was  no  part  of  the  agree- 
ment that  the  seats  should  be  together. 
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The  boys'  controversy  is  settled  pleasantly.       Orkney  contemplating  the  unfinished  kites. 

Martin.  And  liow  did  the  judge  decide  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  He  decided  in  favor  of  the  company. 

Martin.  And  I  think  he  decided  right. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  so,  if  Aleck  simply  agreed  to  give  you  one 
sheet  of  paper  for  the  oranges,  and  if  he  has  given  it  to  you,  the 
bargain  is  fulfilled,  no  matter  how  much  you  may  be  disappointed 
as  to  what  it  will  do. 

Martin.  Well,  Aleck,  I  am  content. 

3fr.  Hamilton.  The  only  way  you  can  do  is  to  piece  your  pa- 
per, as  Aleck  proposes,  or  else  to  buy  another  sheet  of  paper  with 
more  oranges. 

Martin.  But  I  have  eaten  the  oranges  all  up. 

M.  Hamilton.  Then  I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
piece  the  kite. 

Martin.  Well ;  come,  Aleck.  \_They  go  out. 

Scene  V. 
Oekney.     Afterward  Maetin,  Aleck,  and  Jenny. 

The  shop.     Orkney  alone.     He  stands  looking  on  the  unfinished  kites,  lying 
on  the  benches  m  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Orkney.  That's  the  way  with  us  boys.  We  begin  one  job, 
and  as  soon  as  we  get  it  well  under  way,  off  we  go  and  engage  in 
something  else.  But  I've  a  great  mi?id  to  sit  down  and  finish 
their  kites  for  them. 
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The  boys  ask  Orkney's  help.  Jenny  going  of  an  errand. 

Enter  Martin,  Aleck,  and  Jenny. 

Aleck.  Halloo,  Orkney  !  I'm  glad  you've  come ;  that  is  to  say, 
provided  you  feel  in  a  mood  to  help  us  finish  our  kites.  Come 
and  help  us — do. 

Orkney.  I  thought  you  had  gone  off  and  abandoned  your  kites. 

Martin.  No,  we  only  went  to  see  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  get  him  to 
settle  a  question. 

Orkney.  What  was  the  question  ? 

Martin.  Why,  you  see,  I  bought  a  sheet  of  paper  of  Aleck  to 
paper  my  kite,  and,  when  we  found  that  it  was  not  enough,  I 
thought  he  ought  to  give  me  another. 

Orkney.  And  how  did  Mr.  Hamilton  decide  it  ? 

Martin.  Why,  he  said  that  our  thinking  it  would  be  enough 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  unless  that  was  a  part  of  the  bargain ; 
and  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  bargain.  So  I  am  going  to  make  one 
sheet  do  by  piecing  it,  and  it  will  be  just  as  good  if  you  will  do 
it  for  me. 

Orkney.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Hamilton  decided  right  ? 

Martin.  Yes ;  and  he  told  some  interesting  stories  about  it. 
But  now  I  must  go  into  the  house  and  get  some  scissors — unless 
you'll  go  for  me,  Jenny :  will  you  ? 

Jenny.  I'll  go  for  you,  if  you'll  only  go  too,  to  keep  me  com- 
pany. 

Martin  {laughing).  Well,  I'll  go  with  you.     Come. 

[Martin  and  Jenny  go  out. 

Aleck.  Do  yoit  think  Mr.  Hamilton  decided  right,  Orkney  ? 
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What  Orkney  said  to  Aleck  after  Martin  had  gone. 


Orkney.  Yes,  I  suppose  he  did — that  is,  if  the  bargain  simply 
was  that  you  were  to  give  him  one  sheet  of  paper.  I  suppose  that 
is  all  that  you  were  bound  to  give  him,  no  matter  how  much  you 
might  both  be  disappointed  about  what  it  would  do.  But  then, 
still,  you  have  a  right  to  give  him  another  sheet  of  paper  if  you 
choose. 

Aleck,  Yes  ;  but  then — 

Orkney.  You  are  not  under  any  obligation  to  do  it.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  generosity  on  your  part ;  but  then  he  can't  call  upon 
you  for  it,  nor  can  I,  nor  can  any  body  else.  Nobody  can  claim 
of  any  other  person  that  he  should  perform  an  act  of  generosity. 

Aleck.  He  don't  like  the  idea  of  piecing  his  kite  at  all,  and  I 
don't  think  myself  that  a  kite  is  so  good  when  it  is  pieced. 

Orkney.  No  ;  and  some  people,  if  they  were  in  your  place,  would 
give  him  another  sheet ;  that's  the  way  that  Martin  says  his  father 
deals  with  people.  He  always  does  a  little  better  than  he  prom- 
ises. But  that  is  all  his  own  choice.  Nobody  is  ever  hound  to 
do  any  more  or  better  than  he  promises. 

Enter  Maetin  and  Jenny. 

Martin.  I've  got  the  scissors,  and  now  I'm  going  to  cut  out  my 
paper. 

Aleck.  But  stop,  Martin,  I'm  going  to  give  you  another  sheet. 

Martin.  Are  you  ? 

Aleck.  Yes,  I  can  spare  another  very  well. 

Martin.  But  I  have  not  got  any  more  oranges  to  give  you.  I 
ate  the  rest  all  up — what  I  did  not  give  away. 
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Aleck  does  better  than  he  promised. 


Aleck,  No  matter  for  that.  Besides,  it  is  about  as  much  for 
my  benefit  as  yours,  for  I  shall  almost  always  be  with  you  when 
you  are  flying  your  kite,  and  I  shall  see  it  in  the  air,  and  I  don't 
want  to  see  it  pieced  any  more  than  you. 

Martin.  Well,  you  are  very  generous,  I  think. 

Jenny.   So  do  I.     I  think  he  is  very  generous  indeed. 

Martin.  And  now,  Orkney,  if  you  would  only  cut  the  paper 
out  for  me ! 

Orkney.  Very  well ;  that  I'll  do. 

Martin.  It  will  dry  in  half  an  hour,  and  then  we  will  go  and 
send  up  all  our  kites  together. 

30  K 
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Sportsmen  in  imagination. 


What  Walter  would  do  if  he  saw  a  hear. 


YIL 

BOASTING. 

PEESON8. 

Walter. 

Orkney. 

Thomas. 

Jenny. 

Top. 

Tim. 

Scene  I. 
Waltee,  Thomas,  Top,  other  hoys, 

A  field.  Seats  under  the  trees,  near  a  swing.  The  boys  have  just  finished 
playing  ball,  and  have  gone  to  sit  down  upon  the  seats.  Top  is  in  the 
swing. 

Walter.  Let's  have  another  game. 

Thomas,  No,  I'm  th-ed  of  playing.  Do  you  see  that  knot  on 
the  branch  up  there  ? 

Top,  Yes,  I  see  it. 

Thomas,  I  wish  it  was  a  squirrel,  arid  I  had  a  good  bow  and 
arrow ;  you'd  see  how  I'd  pop  him  off. 

Walter,  I  wish  it  was  a  bear,  and  I  had  a  good  gun.  You'd 
see  how  I'd  pop  him  off.  ^^ 

Thoinas,  Hoh !  You  would  not  dare  to  shoot  him  if  you  had 
a  gun. 

Walter,  I  tell  you  I  should.  I'd  walk  straight  up  to  the  tree, 
and  put  a  bullet  right  into  him. 
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Walter's  courage.  Thunder  is  heard.  "Walter's  timidity. 

Thomas.  No,  you  would  not.  You  would  not  dare  to  do  any 
such  thing.  Besides,  he  would  not  wait  for  you.  The  moment 
he  saw  you  coming,  he'd  begin  to  come  at  you,  showing  all  his 
teeth. 

Walter,  I  should  like  that.  The  nearer  he  came  to  me,  the 
better  would  be  the  chance  that  I  should  hit  him.  I  should  not 
care  in  the  least  for  his  teeth. 

Top.  Oh,  Walter,  you  would  not  dare  to  do  any  such  thing. 
You  would  be  afraid. 

Walter.  I  tell  you  I  should  not  be  afraid.  I'm  not  afraid  of 
any  thing.  I  would  as  lief  shoot  a  bear  as  not.  I  would  as  lief 
shoot  a  lion  as  not.     I'd  take  aim  right  between  his  eyes. 

Thomas.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  people  that  boast  are  very 
apt  to  fail  when  it  comes  to  the  trial. 

Walter.  I  would  not  fail,  you  may  depend.  ( JL  sound  of  dis- 
tant thunder  is  heard.)     Hark  I   what's  that  ? 

Thomas.  It  is  thunder.  We  are  going  to  have  a  shower,  I 
suppose.  See !  there's  a  cloud  coming  up.  It  Vvdll  clear  the  air, 
and  make  it  cooler. 

Walter  {moving  about  restlessly,  and  looking  up  at  the  cloudy. 
Is  the  cloud  coming  this  way,  do  you  think?  {The  thunder  is 
heard  again,  a  little  louder  than  before.)  It  is  I  it  is !  Let  us 
run!         jm     \^The  boys  risefro'm  their  seats  in  a  quiet  manner. 

Thomas.  Yes,  we'd  better  go  home  to  get  out  of  the  rain.  But 
there  will  be  time  enough.  There's  no  use  in  running.  You  are 
not  afraid  of  the  thunder,  are  you?  You  know,  you  are  not  airaid 
of  any  thing.  ' 
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The  scene  after  the  thunder  sho\vcr. 


Walte7\  No — no — I'm  not  afraid;  but —  {The  thunder  u 
heard  again.)     There !     It  comes  nearer !      I'm  going ! 

[He  runs  off  as  fast  as  he  can,  leaving  the  other  hoys  laughing 
at  him. 

Scene  II. 
Jenny,  Thomas,  Top,  and  other  hoys.     Afterward  Orkney. 

A  yard.     The  hoys  are  sitting  on  benches  under  a  pio,zza.     It  is  raining  a 
little.      The  light  of  the  sun  is  just  breaking  through  the  clouds. 

Thomas.  It  has  almost  stopped  raining. 

Toj).  Yes ;  the  sun  is  coming  out.  I  think  it  wiU  stop  rain- 
ing in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Jenny.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  a  rainbow  ? 

Thomas.  If  the  sun  comes  out  suddenly  in  the  west  while  the 
clouds  remain  thick  in  the  east,  then  there  will  be  a  rainbow. 
But  I  don't  think  the  sun  is  coming  out  bright  just  yet. 

Top.  Nor  I.  But  I  wish,  at  any  rate,  that  it  would  stop  rain- 
ing. 

Thomas.  It  may  stop  in  a  few  minutes,  or  it  may  not  stop  for 
half  an  hour.  Sometimes  the  showers  come  back  again  after  they 
have  gone  over. 

Tojp.  At  any  rate,  we  can't  go  out  in  the  grass  again  to  play 
for  half  an  hour,  it  will  be  so  wet. 

Thomas.  We  might  go  down  to  the  river,  and  see  if  there  is 
any  freshet.  We  can  walk  along  the  road  pretty  well,  because 
there  is  no  grass  there. 
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AVhy  the  freshet  does  not  come  immediately  after  the  shower. 


Tojp.  Yes,  but  it  will  be  muddy.  Besides,  there  can't  be  any 
freshet  yet.  If  this  shower  makes  a  freshet  at  all,  it  won't  come 
along  before  to-morrow  morning. 

Thomas.  Why  not  ? 

Tojp.  Why,  you  see,  the  freshet  here  is  made  by  the  water  that 
falls  up  the  river,  far  back  in  the  country.  And,  before  the  river 
can  rise  here,  there  must  be  time  for  all  the  water  to  run  down  the 
brooks  into  the  river,  and  then  to  come  down  the  river  to  this 
place,  and  that  takes  a  good  many  hours. 

Thomas,  I  wonder  where  Walter  is. 

Walter  {speaking  from,  above).   Here  I  am. 

Top  {looking  up  and  around).  Where  are  you  ? 

Walter.  Here! 

\_The  boys  look  up  at  last^  and  see  Walter  at  a  chamber  win- 
dow. 

Top.  There  he  is,  in  his  room. 

Thomas,  Come  down  here,  Walter. 

Walter.  Well.  [He  disappears  from  the  window. 

Top.  I'll  tell  you  what  we  might  do.  We  might  go  and  play 
in  the  barn. 

Jenny.  Yes,  I  wish  you  would ;  then  I  would  go  with  you 
and  see  you  play ;  but  if  you  go  out  any  where  in  the  wet,  I  can 
not  go. 

Enter  Waltek. 

Thomas.  Well,  we'll  go  into  the  barn.  But,  Walter,  what 
made  you  run  off  so  ?     You  had  just  been  boasting  that  you  were 
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"Walter  proposes  to  have  a  swing  put  up  in  the  barn. 


not  afraid  of  any  thing,  and  off  you  ran  like  an  antelope  at  the 
sound  of  a  little  thunder. 

Walter.  Well,  that's  a  different  thing.  I  did  not  say  that  I 
was  not  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  I  said  I  should  not  be 
afraid  of  a  bear  and  a  lion,  and  I  should  not ;  and  I  should  not  be 
afraid  of  any  kind  of  beasts.     But  tliunder  is  a  different  thing. 

Thomas.  Yes,  it  is  a  different  thing,  it  is  true,  but  I  don't  think 
that  it  is  any  more  to  be  afraid  of. 

Toj).  Never  mind  about  that.  Let  us  go  out  in  the  barn  and 
play.  There  is  a  large  open  place  on  the  barn  floor.  I  wish  that 
Orkney  would  contrive  to  put  up  a  swing  there  ;  he  might  put  up 
a  swing  there  just  as  well  as  not. 

Thomas.  Oh  no,  he  could  not. 

Walter.  Why,  there  are  some  beams  aboVe  to  fasten  the  irons 
into. 

Thomas.  I  know  it,  but  they  are  too  high ;  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  stand  on  such  a  tall  ladder  as  it  would  take  to  drive 
in  the  irons. 

Walter.  But  I  believe  that  Orkney  could  do  it. 

Top.  So  do  I. 

Thomas.  He  can't  do  it  now,  at  any  rate,  so  that  we  can  have 
it  this  afternoon. 

To]).   What  shall  we  play,  then  ? 

Walter.  We  had  better  play  ball. 

Top.  Well,  I've  got  a  ball.  It  is  up  in  ray  room  ;  if  Jenny  will 
only  go  and  get  it  for  me. 

Jenny.  Yes,  I  will  go.     Where  is  it  in  your  room  ? 
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Jenny  goes  for  Top's  ball.  The  swing.  Walter  climbing. 

To2^.  It  is  in  the  drawer  of  mj  table. 

Jenny.  Does  the  drawer  open  easy  ? 

To2J.  Yes,  very  easy  indeed,  only  you  must  not  open  it  too  far ; 
if  you  do,  it  will  come  out  entirely,  and  then  all  the  things  will 
fall  upon  the  floor. 

Jenny.  I  will  be  careful ;  I  will  only  open  it  a  little  way. 

[/67i6  goes  out. 

Scene  HI. 
Thomas,  Walter,  Top,  Jenny. 

A  ham.  Top  is  flaying  with  a  hall  in  the  middle  of  the  ham  jloor.  Jenny 
is  sivinging  on  a  rope  tied  across  in  the  manner  of  a  swing  from  one  post 
to  another.  Thomas  is  trying  to  climh  up  one  of  the  posts  in  order  to  get 
to  the  loft. 

Jenny.  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Top,  for  making  me  this 
pretty  little  swing. 

Top.  I  wish  I  had  a  short  board  to  put  in  for  a  seat ;  but  I 
have  not  got  any.  Some  day  I'll  get  Orkney  to  make  you  one ; 
he  can  make  one  in  five  minutes. 

Walter  {going  toward  Thomas^  who  is  trying  to  clhnb  the 
post).  Let  me  show  you  how  to  climb  that  post,  Thomas  ;  I  can 
go  right  up,  like  a  kitten  up  an  apple-tree. 

Thomas.  Let  us  see  you  do  it.  I  got  two  thirds  of  the  way 
up ;  I  should  like  to  see  you  go  any  higher. 

[  Walter  begins  to  climb  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal  and  preten- 
sion, but,  after  getting  up  about  half  as  high  as  Thomas  had 
gone,  he  becomes  exhausted,  gives  up,  and  slides  doian  again. 
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"Walter  proposes  a  game  of  ball. 


Thomas.  There  !  Is  that  what  jou  call  going  right  up,  like  a 
kitten  up  an  apple-tree  ? 

Walter  {Looking  someiohat  confused).  Why,  you  see,  it  is  the 
post ;  the  post  is  not  big  enough  round.  Even  a  bear  can't  climb 
up  a  small  tree. 

Tliomas.  You  did  not  say  any  thing  about  a  bear.  How  is  it 
with  the  kitten  ? 

Walter.  Well,  I  don't  believe  a  kitten  could  climb  up  if  the  tree 
was  too  small.  {He  goes  toward  Toj?.)  Let  me  take  your  ball. 
Top.     I  want  to  show  you  a  way  to  play  with  it. 

Tojp  {holding  the  hall  behind  hhn).  No,  you  need  not  show  me  ; 
you  may  tell  me,  and  then  I'll  play  that  way  myself. 

Walter.  Oh,  you  could  not  do  it ;  it  takes  a  first-rate  player 
to  do  it.     It  is  something  very  difficult. 

Top.  And  you  think  that  nobody  can  do  it  but  you  ? 

Walter.  No  ;  nobody  here. 

Top.  Well,  at  any  rate,  tell  me  what  it  is. 

Walter.  Why,  you  throw  the  ball  against  the  side  of  the  barn 
pretty  high.  Then,  when  it  comes  back,  you  stand  all  ready  with 
your  bat,  and  on  the  first  bound  from  the  floor  you  hit  it  again, 
and  knock  it  up  against  the  side  of  the  barn,  just  as  you  threw  it 
the  first  time.  Then,  when  it  comes  down,  you  let  it  bound  once, 
and  then  knock  it  again,  and  see  how  long  you  can  keep  it  going. 
you  can't  do  it  at  all,  but  I'll  bet  you  that  I  can  keep  it  agoing 
twenty  times  without  fail. 

Top.  I  mean  to  try  it. 

[He  throws  up  the  ball,  and  when  it  comes  doion  he  stands 
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Walter  tries  his  skill  and  fails.  He  looses  Top's  ball. 

ready ^  and  on  the  rebound  he  knocks  it  hack  again,  hut  when 
it  comes  down  the  second  thne  he  misses  it. 
Walter,  There !     I  told  you  you  could  not  do  it.     Now  let  me 
take  the  ball  and  show  you  how. 

Toj>.  No,  I'm  going  to  try  it  again  myself. 
Walter.  You'd  better  not,  for  if  you  make  a  wrong  hit  and 
knock  the  ball  up  on  the  hay,  you  can't  get  up  there  to  get  it 
down.     Let  me  try  it  once,  and  if  I  lose  the  ball  I  will  get  it 
again ;  I  will,  truly. 

Top.  You  can't  get  up  on  the  hay. 

Walter.  Oh  yes,  I  can.     I  can  climb  right  up,  and  I  will,  if  I 
lose  the  ball  up  there  ;  I  will,  upon  honor. 
Top.  Well,  you  may  try  it  once. 
[ITe  gives  him  the  hall ;   Walter  throws  it  up,  hut  misses  it  the 

first  time. 
Walter.  Ah  \  that  was  a  mistake  ;  that  does  not  count.     You 
see,  I  did  not  get  started. 

\IIe  throws  up  the  hall  again,  and  hits  it  when  it  comes  down, 
hut  he  does  not  hit  a  fair  stroke,  and  the  hall  flies  off  to  one 
side,  and  thence  into  a  corner,  lohere  it  goes  down  through  a 
crevice  hetween  the  planks  of  the  floor. 
Top.   There,  now,  you've  lost  my  ball ! 

[The  hoys  and  Jenny  all  go  into  the  corner  to  look  for  the  hall. 
Walter.  I  declare  I  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  wide  crack 
in  the  floor  here.     Let  me  look  down. 

[He  kneels  upon  the  floor  and  looks  down. 
Thomas.  What  do  you  see  ? 
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The  children  looking  into  the  hole  in  the  floor.        Various  expedients  to  recover  the  ball. 


Walter.  Nothing.  It  looks  deep  and  dark  down  there.  K  mj 
hand  and  arm  were  only  a  little  smaller,  I  could  reach  down  and 
get  it.     Jenny,  you  reach  down.     Your  arm  is  very  slender. 

Jenny  {standing  hack).  No.  * 

Walter.  Why  not  ? 

Jenny.  I'm  afraid. 

Walter  {contemptuously).  Afraid  ?     What  are  you  afraid  of? 

Jenny  {timidly).  There  are  some  cobwebs  down  there.  I  see 
them. 

Walter.  Cobwebs  I  What  a  little  goose  I  Why  should  you 
be  afraid  of  cobwebs  ?     Do  you  think  that  cobwebs  can  bite  ? 

[Jenny  walks  away.' 

Walter.  I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  We'll  pry  up  one  of 
the  planks,  and  then  we  can  get  down,  or,  at  least,  we  can  reach 
down  better,  for  that  will  widen  the  crack.  Who'll  go  and  get  a 
crowbar  ?     You  go.  Top. 

Top.  No. 

Walter.  Then  you  go,  Thomas. 

Thomas.  No,  I  am  not  going.  And  then,  besides,  you  couldn't 
pry  up  the  floor,  even  if  you  had  a  crowbar.  It  is  double.  There 
is  a  lower  tier  of  planks  under  the  upper  one,  and  they  are  all 
spiked  down. 

Walter.   Then  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do. 

Top  {in  a  sorrowful  tone).  So,  now,  you've  lost  my  ball  entire- 
ly. But  you  must  find  some  way  to  get  it  again.  You  promised 
me  that  you  would.  You  said  if  you  lost  it  you  would  get  it 
again. 
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The  boys  propose  that  Walter  cra-wl  into  the  hole  under  the  bam. 

Walter.  I  said  if  I  lost  it  on  the  loft  I  would  get  it  again ;  but 
I  did  not  think  of  its  going  down  into  that  hole. 

Thomas  {cijp])earing  suddenly  to  recollect  himself).  I'll  tell 
you  what.  There's  a  place  down  behind  the  bam  where  we  can 
crawl  under. 

Tojp.  Yes,  I  remember  it.     Let's  go  and  see. 

[They  all  run  out 

Scene  IV. 
Waltee,  Thomas,  Top,  Jenny.     Afterward  Tim  and  Orkney. 

A  place  hehind  the  ham.     An  opening  in  the  wall,  under  the  lam,  showing  a 
dark  hole.     The  boys  are  standing  around  the  hole,  looking  in. 

Tojp,  Come,  Walter,  you  are  the  one  to  go  in.  You  lost  the 
ball  down  in  the  hole,  and  you  ought  to  go  in  and  find  it. 

Walter.  No,  indeed,  I'm  not  going  into  that  great  black  hole. 

Thomas.   Why  not? 

Walter.  Oh,  because.  And,  besides,  if  I  was  to  go  in,  how  do 
you  suppose  I  could  find  the  ball  ?  It  is  all  dark  in  there.  I 
should  not  know  which  way  to  go. 

Top.  I'll  tell  you  what  we  could  do.  I  could  go  into  the  barn 
and  thump  on  the  floor  right  over  the  place  where  the  baU  went 
down,  and  then  you  could  come  right  along  to  the  place  where 
you  hear  the  thumps. 

Walter  {hanging  hack).  No,  I'm  not  going  to  do  any  such 
thing. 

Thomas.  Go,  Walter. 
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The  boy  that  would  not  be  afraid  of  a  lion  is  fearful  about  cats. 


Walter,  No. 

Thomas.  Wliy  not  ?     What  are  you  afraid  of? 

Walter,  Why,  there  might  be  some  cats,  or  something  or  other, 
in  there. 

Top.  Cats!  (The  boys  shout  out  with  laughter.^  Oh,  cats! 
Here,  just  now,  you  were  not  afraid  of  lions,  or  bears,  or  any  kind 
of  wild  beasts,  and  now  you  are  afraid  to  face  a  cat !  Oh,  Wal- 
ter !  \The  hoys  laugh  again  immoderately. 

Thomas.  If  it  was  a  lion,  now,  in  there,  you  would  not  be 
afiraid. 

Top.  And  if  you  had  a  gun  to  shoot  him. 

Thomas.  Eight  between  the  eyes, 

[  The  hoys  laugh  more  and  more, 

Jenny.  Boys,  be  still  laughing.  You  shall  not  laugh.  I  should 
be  afraid  to  go  in  among  the  cats,  if  I  were  he. 

Top.  Oh,  it's  well  enough  for  you  to  be  afraid  of  cats,  for  you 
are  a  girl.  Besides,  you  have  not  been  boasting  that  you  would 
not  be  afraid  of  lions  and  bears. 

Walter.  Why  don't  you  go  in  yourself.  Top,  if  you  are  so  very 
bold? 

Top.  Oh,  I'm  not  bold ;  nor  is  Thomas ;  we  don't  pretend  to 
be  so  very  courageous.  If  we  were  to  see  a  lion  or  a  bear  in  the 
woods,  we  don't  pretend  but  that  we  should  run  away,  even  if  we 
had  a  gun. 

Walter.  Well — ^well — eh-=-  \_IIe  looks  confused. 

Top.  Besides,  you  lost  the  ball  there,  and  you  are  the  one  to 
go  in  and  get  it. 
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Tim  comes  by.  He  is  afraid  of  spooks.  Orkney  comes. 

Walter.  {He  looks  into  the  hole^  and  then  shrinks  back  from 
it  again^  and  begins  to  look  about  him,  as  if  not  knowing  what 
to  say  or  do.)  Ah !  there's  Tim.  He's  just  coming  into  the  yard 
with  a  basket.  He's  just  the  fellow  to  crawl  in  there.  Tim  I 
{Callijig.)     Tim  I      Come  here,  Tim ! 

Eiiter  Tim,  with  his  basket. 

Walter.  What  have  you  got  there,  Tim  ? 

Tirn.  I  don't  know.     It  is  something  that  Missis  Alden  sent. 

Walter.  Well,  Tim,  you've  come  exactly  in  the  right  time. 
We  have  lost  our  ball  under  the  barn,  and  we  want  you  just  to 
crawl  in  under  and  get  it.  It  is  away  out  there  under  the  farther 
corner. 

Tim  {shaking  his  head^  and  drawing  back).  Oh  no,  indeed ; 
I  should  not  dare  to  go  into  such  a  lonesome  black  hole  as  that. 

Tojp.  Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of,  Tim  ?  The  cats  ?  What 
Walter  is  afraid  of  is  the  cats. 

Tim  {grinning),  No,  I'se  not  afraid  of  cats  ;  I'se  afraid  of  the 
spooks.     I  must  go  and  carry  in  my  basket.  {He  goes  out. 

Enter  Orkney. 

To;p.  Here  comes  Orkney ;  he'll  teU  us  what  to  do.  Orkney, 
we've  lost  my  ball  in  under  the  barn — that  is,  Walter  has ;  and 
now  he's  afraid  to  go  in  there  and  get  it.  He  says  he's  afraid  of 
cats  in  there.  '     {Top  and  Thomas  laugh. 

Orkney.  Well,  I  think  he's  a  sensible  fellow. 

Thomas.  Why,  do  you  think  he  ought  to  be  afraid  of  cats  ? 
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What  Orkney  said  about  Walter.  The  folly  was  not  in  the  fear,  but  in  the  boast. 

Orkney.  Yes,  in  such  a  plac3  as  that.  There  might  be  cats  or 
rats  there,  or  even  other  animals,  and  they  might  have  nests  or 
young  ones ;  and  if  a  boy  were  to  go  crawling  in  among  them  in 
the  dark,  they  might  come  at  him,  and  scratch  or  bite  him. 

Tojp.  But  he  was  bragging,  just  now,  that  he  should  not  be 
afraid  to  meet  a  lion  or  a  bear  in  the  woods,  if  he  only  had  a  gun 
to  shoot  them  with,  and  that  there  was  not  any  animal  at  all  that 
he  was  afraid  of. 

Orkney.  Ah  I  then  he  did  wrong.  It  was  foolish  in  him  to 
boast  of  not  being  afraid  of  a  lion,  but  there  is  no  foolishness  in 
being  afraid  of  a  cat  when  there  is  any  reason  for  it. 

Thomas.  Well,  Orkney,  don't  you  think  that  Walter  ought  to 
go  in,  notwithstanding,  and  get  Top's  ball,  since  it  was  he  that 
lost  it  ? 

Orkney.  Let  us  see.  What  is  it  best  to  do  ?  If  we  only  had 
a  light,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  going  in. 

Tojp.  But  it  would  not  do  to  take  a  light  in  there.  There  must 
be  a  great  many  straws  and  such  things,  and  we  might  set  them 
on  fire. 

Orkney.  We  must  have  a  lantern.  Go  in  the  house,  Walter, 
and  get  the  lantern. 

[  Walter  goes  away^  and  i7i  a  few  minutes  returns  with  a  lan- 
tern. 

Tojp.  Now  who  shaU  go  in  ? 

Orkney.  I'll  go  in. 

Top.  And  I'll  go  into  the  barn,  and  thump  over  the  place  on 
the  floor,  so  that  you  wiU  know  where  to  go. 
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Orkney,  with  the  lantern,  recovers  the  ball. 


\Orkney  takes  the  lantern^  and  goes  in  under  the  ham.     Very 

soon  a  thumping  is  heard.    In  a  few  minutes  Orkney  comes 

out,  bringing  the  halL     Top  returns,  also,  at   the  same 

time. 

Top.  There  it  is,  all  safe  and  sound.     Did  you  see  any  cats, 

Orkney  ? 

Orkney.  No ;  I  saw  nothing  but  the  ball,  lying  down  by  the 
side  of  a  flat  stone. 


THE  END. 


